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WHY | LEFT TEACHING 
EDITOR: 

... The article, “Why I Left the Teaching Profes- 
sion” (July, 1959) should be a source of deep concern 
to any Catholic parent who takes at all seriously the 
teaching of the Church that the primary right and 
duty of the education of children resides in the 
parents. 

Mr. Collison wrote that his comments were not 
based on any exhaustive research or scholarly study. 
His reasons for leaving the teaching profession 
were personal ones based on the accumulated ex- 
perience of a nine-months’ stay in one Catholic high 
school. Therefore, it is possible that his experiences 
are not representative. However, in view of the 
widespread deterioration of educational standards; 
in view of the almost universal abdication of par- 
ents in shifting their responsibilities to other agen- 
cies of which the school is but one, it would seem 
that the burden of proof is on those who would main- 
tain that Mr. Collison’s experiences are not repre- 
sentative. 

To tolerate and coddle mental softness and 
to hope for moral and spiritual toughness is to ex- 
pect the impossible. 

M. L. Hess 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDITOR: 

Amazingly enough, and to my own surprise, I find 
myself agreeing with most reasons for leaving the 
profession as presented by Mr. Collison (“Why I 
Left the Teaching Profession,” July, 1959). There 
are, to be sure, some reasons which I feel need 
clarification to insure correct interpretation by the 
majority not in the teaching field. : 

The now too-prevelant attitude that “real teach- 
ing in today’s schools is a hopeless task” is to me 
not only an indictment of education in general but 
the total annihilation of our present civilization as 
well. Regardless of the places where stated condi- 
tions exist, it is almost paganistic to allow them to 
continue. Furthermore, as an experienced teacher 
of a decade or so, I contend it is our sacred duty (of 
all teachers—public and parochial) to God, Our 
Faith, and Our Country to do something to correct 


the deplorable situation wherever it is found. 
Very few of us teachers go into teaching for 
the money or the fame. Very few of us teach- 
ers claim to be saints, missionaries or even 
martyrs to the cause in the strict sense of 
their meaning, but at least if we can try to 
become in some small way instrumental in 
eliminating such conditions—we’ve had a share 
in bringing about the true value of TRUE 
EDUCATION. ... We can not have a crop 
of quitters—we need believers and doers to 
see this thing corrected. All I can say to those 
that are in responsible positions in school ad- 
ministrations is: take heed —don’t let your 
systems become a laughingstock of the civil- 
ized world. 

Mrs. Mary Rogers 

Muncie, Ind. 
EDITOR: 


It is a boon to boys and girls in high school 
that Mr. James Collison left the teaching pro- 
fession. It is sad that he was permitted to 
present as typical a very atypical situation. 

Mr. Collison’s lamentations leave the im- 
pression that he may have had _ sufficient 
“what” to teach but was very much inade- 
quate in the “how” of teaching. This could 
well explain why “nine months of teaching 
made him unreasonable.” To become a teacher, 
one must have much more than a casual de- 
cision “to give teaching a whirl.” 

Close association with high school teachers 


and with students preparing for the profession 
convinces me that this ex-teacher has penned 
in THE CATHOLIC WORLD a grossly distorted 
picture. 

No magic 
tween June and September to change the high 
school product into the young men and women 


metamorphosis takes place be- 


who crowd our college classrooms. 
son’s tirade them and 
parents grave injustice. 

In his preparation for the teaching pro- 
fession, if he had some, Mr. Collison missed 
one very important lesson: “If you treat the 
child as the person you would like him to 
be rather than what he is, one day he may 
become that person.” 

Sister Mary Lucille, R.S.M. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Mr. Colli- 
their sacrificing 


does 


IS TOO LITTLE NATIONALISM THE DANGER? 
EDITOR: 

The penetrating analysis of mis-directed na- 
tionalism by Michael de la Bedoyere (“Should 
We Love Aliens and the Lesser Breeds?” June, 
1959) is worthy of commendation. In his dis- 
cussion of nationalism as an instrument for 
galvanizing social action in the “less developed 
parts” and for perpetuating an illusion of su- 
periority in nations no longer truly superior, 


and, not least of all, as a facade for the supra- 
national program of Communism, the author 
has rendered a service. 

However, more should have been said. 
Despite the author’s commendation of national- 
ism and patriotism in “the moderate Chris- 
tian sense,” he stops short of a concrete analy- 
sis of the positive role of nationalism in 
relation to the United States. While the point 
may not be germane to Mr. de la Bedoyere’s 
primary concentration on English affairs, it is 
relevant to the general subject. 

The nations of the “free world” do not pre- 
sent a wholly united front against interna- 
tional Communism. Internally, many of them 
have adopted the nostrums of socialism, while 
externally persuading others to follow a simi- 
lar course. This discordant note is strikingly 
evident in the United Nations. Referring to 
the failure of the Western nations to agree 
on a concept of the right to private property 
for inclusion in the Covenant on Human 
Rights, Charles Malik of Lebanon remarked 
that “. the Western world is so divided 
against itself as to be incapable of presenting 
a common front against Communism.” The 
activities of UNESCO, the fatal ambiguities 
of the Human Rights declaration and covenant, 
the Orwellian implications of the proposed 
International Criminal Court and of the Geno- 
cide Convention, all constitute a red flag of 
warning against the abandonment of our na- 
tional spirit of independence. 

Should we not, in rightly decrying the 
abuses of the nationalistic idea, add at least 
a footnote, warning that, for Americans, the 
danger lies not in too much, but in too little, 
nationalism? ...In Korea, as Charles G. Tan- 
sill put it, we discovered “that war as waged 
by the United Nations was a prescription for 
military defeat.” Santayana said, ‘Those 
who do not learn from history are destined to 
repeat it.” Can we afford not to learn? 

Charles E. Rice 
Garden City, N. Y 





When eur August issue was at press, we 
learned of the death of Mr. Joseph C. 
Menendez, general manager of the Paul- 
ist Press for forty years till his retirement 
Paulist 
Press became the largest Catholic pam- 
phlet house in the world. Pope John 


XXIII conferred on him the medal “Pro 
’ 


last January. Under him, the 


Ecclesia et Pontifice.”” To his surviving 
THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD extends its sincerest sympathy. 


May he rest in peace! 


sisters and brother, 
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Sane Censorship and Lady Chatterley 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Tue PREVAILING impression seems to be that obscenity has shaken itself 
loose from all legal curbs and is now beyond the reach of civil law. It is 
true that a wind is blowing in the direction of greater freedom for writers 
and producers but it would be wrong to imagine that the civil law has 
given up the fight against obscenity. The fact is that the United States 
Supreme Court, in 1957, established a test for obscenity and ruled that 
the First Amendment does not protect material answering the description 
laid down by the Court. Nothing that has happened during the last few 
months gives any indication the Supreme Court has changed its mind. 

The test or definition as stated by Justice Brennan in the majority 
opinion in the Roth case in 1957 was as follows: “Whether to the average 
person, applying contemporary standards, the dominant theme of the 
material taken as a whole appeals to prurient interest.” 

The popular notion that civil law has lowered all bars against obscenity 
probably derives from three highly publicized recent decisions. The first 
was a United States Supreme Court decision, about two months ago, in 
which the Court voided New York’s ban on the film called Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover. If you read the text of the decision carefully (and how few 
people do!) you will see that the Court did not condemn the censorship 
of obscenity and pornography. Only one member of the Court took such 


a stand, Justice Douglas, and his libertarian views have long been known 
to the public. 
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The Court nullified the New 
York ban and struck down portions 
of New York State’s censorship law 
because the censor, in accord with 
the terms of the New York law, had 
prevented the exhibition of the 
movie on the ground that it advo- 
cated an idea that adultery under 
certain circumstances may be 
proper social behavior. The Su- 
preme Court objected to the word- 
ing of the New York law as too 
vague and loose. It attempted to 
ban the advocating of an idea, the 
idea that adultery can be acceptable 
behavior, whereas the Supreme 
Court said that the First Amend- 
ment was designed to guarantee 
freedom in the expression of ideas. 
As Justice Clark noted, if the New 
York law and censor had proscribed 
material that was objectionable be- 
cause it portrayed lewd and im- 
moral acts, then the U. S. Court 
probably would have approved the 
New York ban on the film. 

A few weeks after the high Court 
decision, a federal court judge an- 
nulled Postmaster Summerfield’s 
ban on the book, Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, which he had barred from 
the mails. Judge Frederick van 
Pelt Bryan, in a decision that 
seemed marred by a degree of per- 
sonal animus against the Postmas- 
ter, ruled that the Postmaster had 
no legal right to bar the book from 
the mails. Judge Bryan asserted 
the D. H. Lawrence novel had lit- 
erary merits (and the critics were 
quite agreed that the film had very 
little artistic quality). Moreover, 
he claimed that scenes of inter- 
course such as were described in the 
novel no longer shocked modern 
readers and that the~spotty pas- 
sages did not exceed the limits of 
tolerance allowed by the commun- 
ity. 
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, PERTINENT case was that 
of the ban on the movie Anatomy 
of a Murder. Life magazine de- 
scribed it, “. . . as tense and thrill- 
ing a shocker as has come along for 
years.” The Legion of Decency 
condemned the brutally frank de- 
scriptions of rape in the film. In 
Chicago an attempt was made to 
censor the film but it was blocked 
in a federal court. 

The whole question of censor- 
ship is a perplexing one for Cath- 
olics living in a pluralistic society. 
We have our code of morals and we 
know what our personal obligations 
are under that code. But the task 
is not to form our opinion on 
the shamefulness of obscenity but 
to form an opinion on how best to 
handle the problem in a community 
that does not share our enthusiasm 
for the Ten Commandments. In 
making up our opinion on public 
control of obscenity I think we have 
to avoid that extreme liberalism 
that holds that man is naturally 
good and needs no civil curbs on his 
passions and on the other hand, we 
have to beware of that police-state 
mentality that says that tough laws 
and the policeman’s club will keep 
men from running amuck. We have 
to be concerned over the injury 
done to the community by uncon- 
trolled obscenity but we have also 
to recognize the merits of great art 
and literature and to realize the 
harm that quarrels about censorship 
can bring to the harmony and peace 
of the community. 


Now IT SEEMS to me that a certain 
amount of unofficial censorship is 
good and desirable. I have in mind 


the voluntary censorship repre- 
sented in the movie industry by the 
Production Code and the various 
devices for self-censorship used by 
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the radio and TV companies. Con- 
gress forbids the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to directly cen- 
sor radio and TV but the chains 
have their own Continuity Accept- 
ance Departments, etc. The main 
shortcoming here is that entertain- 
ment media will apply curbs just so 
long as they do not cut too deeply 
into revenue. If they see a rival 
chain is taking away their custom- 
ers through spicier programs, these 
companies will soon relax their 
standards. The comic book indus- 
try some years ago appointed its 
own czar and effectively at least for 
the time cleaned house. There is 
no voluntary censorship of books 
and yet this is the very field in 
which publishers and editors exer- 
cise a highhanded dictatorship far 
beyond the dreams of the most 
lynx-eyed censor of eighteenth cen- 
tury New England. If the publisher 
turns a book down, the writer has 
no recourse; if the editor blue-pen- 
cils what the writer considers im- 
portant, what can the writer do? 
Yet these same publishers and edi- 
tors will denounce the principle of 
censorship with gusto. 


Veumne CENSORSHIP however 
is under a constant barrage of 
heavy criticism from the avante 
garde and those who toddle along 
behind the avante garde, the beat- 


niks and various bearded or un- 
bearded oracles. With them un- 
bridled liberty of expression has 
become a religious ideal and it is 
amazing the amount of emotion 
they have dedicated to this ideal. 
While working on this editorial, I 
noticed two letters in an issue of 
the New York Herald-Tribune. 
One, from writer Martin Wolfson, 
declaimed in lyrical prose the glories 
of Judge Bryan’s ruling in the 
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Lady Chatterley’s Lover case. Wolf- 
son wrote that this great emanci- 
pation proclamation should be 
“posted on the bark of every tree in 
the country like the love notes on 
the trees in Shakespeare’s gardens.” 
He went on to say it should be en- 
graved on the portals of all libraries, 
sent to every member of every 
Board of Education, inscribed on 
the first page of every school text- 
book. In the same issue of the 
newspaper, writer Carlton Beals ex- 
pressed his profound shock that our 
government should allow Red cen- 
sorship of books in the American 
exhibit at Moscow. He denounced 
our government as “rabbits” and 
called for a closing down of the ex- 
hibit and the recall of Nixon. These 
two instances give some idea of the 
emotional commitment of the anti- 
censorship boys. 

Official censorship, and this is the 
only true censorship since it in- 
volves coercion, should be imposed 
not by the federal but by state gov- 
ernments. From time to time there 
is talk of a federal law on obscenity 
but I don’t think it would be prac- 
tical. It would be clumsy and awk- 
ward to enforce. Should Catholics 
agitate for state anti-obscenity 
laws? If they are convinced that 
obscenity is debasing the moral 
level of the community, why not 
agitate? Other groups exercise in- 
fluence in the formation of public 
policy and the enactment of laws. 
That is the American and demo- 
cratic way. I don’t think we ought 
to resort to boycott or picketing as 
these are unsuitable weapons for 
a Church that appeals to reason and 
practices charity. But we ought to 
function as a pressure group as does 
any other group of citizens who 
have a sense of responsibility for the 
common good. 
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Why state laws rather than a 
federal law against obscenity? The 
popes have invoked the principle of 
subsidiarity in their encyclicals. Ac- 
cording to this principle, the su- 
preme political authority of a nation 
should wherever possible and feas- 
ible allow subordinate groups to do 
a particular job. Don’t use a sledge- 
hammer to crush a flea. If a state 
can control a situation, don’t call in 
the federal government. Moreover, 
it would seem advisable for munici- 
palities to have their own laws of 
censorship and their own licensing 
rules. They are in the best possible 
position to decide what is legally 
practical in their localities. 


‘Tes BASIC RIGHT of the state to 
censor is crystal clear in American 
law. The First Amendment allows 
freedom for the dissemination of 
ideas of some redeeming social im- 
portance but the Courts have held 
that obscenity has no redeeming 
significance of any kind. Even D. H. 
Lawrence was an advocate of cen- 
sorship for pornography. Margaret 
Mead, the noted anthropologist, has 
stated the case for official censor- 
ship very convincingly. She has 
shown that the State has a duty to 
protect the child against excessive 
sexual stimulation. Foes of official 
censorship say you must not ban 
books to adults simply because they 
are unfit for children. In fact, the 
United States Supreme Court some 
years ago struck down a censorship 
statute for this reason, that it bar- 
red the publication of books unfit 
for child readers. Justice Frank- 
furter said this was a case of burn- 
ing down the house to roast the 
pig, robbing adults of legitimate 
rights in order to protect children. 
This, however, is really a question 
of distribution and well-conceived 
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legislation can see to it that books 
acceptable for adults should not get 
into the hands of adolescents. It is 
not however an easy problem to 
solve as children today frequent 
drug stores and other places where 
books are sold to adults. 

To me, one of the frightening 
characteristics of the anti-censor- 
ship liberals is an almost total lack 
of compassion for children. They 
are overscrupulous in defending 
writers such as the author of Lolita 
against “hypocritical self-appointed 
censors” but it does not seem to 
bother them that a book about a 
sex maniac depriving a girl of her 
childhood might produce the same 
result in real life. They either laugh 
it off or deny that reading of ob- 
scenity leads to immoral acts. 


Aue AGAINST the Catholic 
view on obscenity we find the ex- 
treme liberals and the Freudians. 
They first base their opposition on 
the First Amendment and on the 
just claims of literature and the 
arts. The second group, the Freud- 
ians, scoff at the Superego or con- 
science. The Freudian generally is 
concerned with self, counting his 
pleasures and satisfactions as a 
miser fingers his gold. He feels 
quite sure that any repression is 
psychically bad and in addition he 
has a supreme unconcern about 
public life or the state of public 
morals. 

We are not surprised to find 
these two groups opposed to censor- 
ship. We are however grievously 
disappointed to note that Protes- 
tants, most especially the liberal 
Protestants, take little organized 
interest in this problem of control- 
ling obscenity. When Billy Graham 
preaches on sins against the Sixth 
Commandment liberal Protestants 
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are embarrassed and critical. They, 


look upon religion as a personal ex- 
perience in which God speaks to the 
soul and the soul responds in the 
secrecy of conscience. We do not 
question the sincerity of their faith 
but as Catholics we question the 
effectiveness of such a purely inter- 
ior faith in meeting public problems 
such as that of printed obscenity. 
Men living in the world are neces- 
sarily affected by the climate of 
opinion in which they live and if 
they have no anchor in the teach- 
ing of an organized church that will 
say nay to the world, they will bear 
upon their souls too vivid an im- 
print of the thinking of their time. 


= G. Cox, Jr. wrote an ar- 
ticle for The Christian Century, 
(April 8, 1959) entitled “Obscenity 
and Protestant Ethics.” He made a 
plea for “a vigorous and authenti- 


cally biblical ethic of sexuality and 
obscenity” but it was pathetically 
half-hearted and almost apologetic. 
The plea itself was like an appen- 
dage to a long tirade against “sen- 
tinels of morality” and Protestant 
committeemen in small towns who 


watch over books and movies. The 
author claimed that while Roman 
Catholics fail to observe the ground 
rules of democracy by tinkering 
with mass media such as_ the 
movies, the true-blue Protestant’s 
religious perspective does not al- 
low him to impose his tastes on 
others. What does emerge clearly 
from the article is the author’s 
theme that Protestants stand the- 
ologically unequipped to distin- 
guish decency from “indeceny.” He 
declares that Protestantism remains 
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divided and uncertain on numerous 
problems of increasing importance 
pertaining to censorship. 


Tene Is an old Catholic maxim 
to the effect that the presumption 
should always be in favor of free- 
dom. Here, however, it is a ques- 
tion of two freedoms competing, the 
freedom of the minority composed 
of writers and producers and artists 
and the freedom of the majority 
composed of the general public. 
The ideal law would be one that 
would reasonably safeguard the free 
expression of the writer and at the 
same time protect the community 
in its right to be free of the nuisance 
and peril of obscenity. 

Living as we do in an age of ob- 
session with sex, in a time when 
Brigitte Bardot is a popular heroine, 
there is a crying need for proper 
information about sex. Rather than 
trusting their children to the edu- 
cation of the street or the writings 
on lavatory walls, the Catholic par- 
ents ought to impart the right con- 
cept of sex to their children. Said 
Pope Pius XII in an address to 
mothers in 1941: “The day will 
come when the child’s heart will 
feel new impulses stirring within it 

. you will not fail to watch for 
and to discern the moment in which 
unspoken questions have occurred 
to their minds and are troubling 
their senses. It will then be your 
duty to your daughters, the father’s 
duty to your sons, carefully and 
delicately to unveil the truth as far 
as it appears necessary, to give a 
prudent, true and Christian answer 
to those questions and to set their 
minds at ease.” 





Medico-Moral 
Problems 
and the 


American 
Public 


by Daniel J. Bradley 





| visiting England will be surprised to find that under the Na- 
tional Health Service Act they can have any medical or hospital care free. 
Visiting Catholics will be discomfited to find that not a single Catholic 
hospital is included in this plan. The Catholic hospitals are not excluded 
by the law for they would be more than welcome in a country that is woe- 
fully short of hospital beds after ten years of state medicine. 

The Catholic hospitals have deliberately stayed outside the National 
Health Service following the direction of the late Cardinal Griffin. This 
directive was made necessary by the wording of the Act which would have 
made it obligatory for the hospitals to permit abortions to be performed. 

I have been informed by direct communication from the Ministry of 
Health, Savile Row, London, (June 3, 1959) that another section (No. 28) 
of this same law provides for the dissemination of contraceptive informa- 
tion in two ways: (1) Nursing mothers, i.e., mothers with a child under one 
year may be advised in a Local Health Authority Clinic if, in the opinion 
of the medical officer in charge of the clinic, further pregnancy would be 
detrimental to health. (2) Other women may be referred to a hospital 
specialist and thence, if advice is considered necessary, to the gynecologi- 
cal department. 


Wank THE LAW does not now specifically state that a physician must 
prescribe these devices, as we shall see, prevailing medico-legal opinion 
does not favor setting conscience above current medical practice. Due to 


The Catholic taxpayer objects to having 
his tax dollar spent for items he 
considers intrinsically evil. 
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this situation, practicing Catholics 
are indirectly excluded from gyne- 
cological and obstetrical clinical ap- 
pointments. This is almost certain 
professional death where 97 per cent 
of the population and 99 per cent of 
the doctors are members of the Na- 
tional System. 

The Catholic general practitioner 
is placed in a serious position for a 
patient can only obtain the services 
of a specialist by referral from the 
family doctor. Since the practicing 
Catholic physician cannot refer 
someone for contraceptive advice, 
he faces the loss of patients from his 
panel. The patient seeking the serv- 
ice of a specialist must discard the 
Catholic family doctor entirely 
whereas in a free medical economy 
such a patient would have been able 
to seek such information elsewhere 
on her own without severing her 
connection with the doctor who is 
morally opposed to contraception. 
Opposition to contraception is not 
sympathetically received in a pagan 
country like England. The British 
press from time to time points out 
the disadvantages of having a Cath- 
olic for your doctor. 


nn 
Tueee IS NO escape for the Cath- 
olic physician from Section 28 of the 


National Health Act. The law in 
England does not accept moral prin- 
ciples as a justification for violating 
the terms of a contract and the pre- 
vailing opinion of the medical pro- 
fession backs up this view as may be 
seen from a report printed in the 
Medico - Legal and Criminological 
Review (July-September, 1944). 
Dr. Forbes, representing the De- 
fense Union, whose membership in- 
cludes almost the whole medical 
profession stated: “If necessary, a 
physician’s own religious or moral 
convictions have to be set aside in 
order that the well being of the pa- 
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One of the thorniest problem areas for 
the Catholic in the United States is that of 
legislation pertaining to abortion, divorce 
and distribution of contraceptives. Should 
we attempt to impose natural law concepts 
on civil law and risk the heightening of ten- 
sions between Catholics and the general 
public? Dr. Daniel J. Bradley offers his 
solution of the problem in this article. He 
is president of the medical board of Good 
Samaritan Hospital in West Islip, Long 
Island, and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Catholic Physicians 
Guild. 





tient might 
place.” 

The Catholic population of Eng- 
land is therefore deprived of Cath- 
olic medical care in the fields of spe- 
cialization (obstetrics, gynecology, 
urology and psychiatry) that most 
often present medico-moral prob- 
lems. The Catholic hospitals, de- 
prived of government and private 
support, face extinction by obsoles- 
cence and English medical thought 
is deprived of a voice in defense of 
the dignity of man and the sacred- 
ness of human life. 

The above facts are never men- 
tioned in articles dealing with so- 
cialized medicine in England. Much 
is made of the improved overall 
medical care and comparatively low 
costs (if it is a sociologist who is 
writing). The other side of the coin, 
presented by doctors, depicts the 
overworked MD (whose patient 
load is two to three times his Amer- 
ican opposite number) and the con- 
stantly declining financial position 
of the physician (no adjustment of 
fees through ten years of inflation). 

While we are not yet confronted 
with the problem of socialized medi- 
cine in the United States, we 
have with us presently numerous 
problems along medico-moral lines 
which we must solve wisely if we are 
to avoid adding new stresses to our 
pluralistic society. 


secure priority of 
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The first problem to consider is 
how definitive must we be in the 
forum and at the polls in making 
known to the world that we con- 
sider the natural law binding on all 
the body politic and not just on 
that segment of the population 
which recognizes it. 

There is certainly no uniformity 
of opinion among Catholics as to 
how to approach this problem. I 
think as Catholics we have a duty 
to speak up in support of the princi- 
ples of natural law. I admit it is 
difficult to persuade the well-inten- 
tioned contraceptionist he is doing 
wrong. By Catholic “intuition” we 
can grasp the arguments against 
contraception, but the non-Catholic 
does not generally see the force of 
these arguments and his native in- 
telligence, unaided by revelation, 
will find it difficult to conclude that 
contraception is a sin. But we ought 
to say something in favor of natural 
law concepts lest we give scandal 
by our silence. 


My OWN experience in over twenty- 
five years of dealing with a large 
predominantly Protestant practice 
has been that people accept the 
statement of our position without 
resentment although certainly not 
conceding its correctness. However, 
I don’t suppose a doctor-patient re- 
lationship is a valid basis for assay- 
ing general reaction. 

As a broad guiding principle in 
this area, I believe we may be di- 
rected by the advice contained in 
the address of the late Holy Father, 
Pius XII, to the National Conven- 
tion of Italian Catholic Jurists in 
1953. This statement of toleration 
plus the reiterated affirmation of the 
cardinals and bishops of the United 
States will serve as reassurance that 
should the Catholic segment of the 
population by any remote chance 
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gain political ascendency, there 
would never be the slightest possi- 
bility of an attempt to impose our 
orthodoxy through legislation. 

Having reassured our compa- 
triots that we have no intention, 
even if we could achieve a mono- 
lithic political ethos, of forcing our 
views into the law of the land, there 
is still the question as to how we 
should act in regard to existing leg- 
islation such as that of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts pertaining to 
distribution of contraceptives and 
the New York laws on divorce and 
abortion. 


Tar THE CHANCE for action will 
be presented soon is evident to any- 
one reading the daily press. Since 
last September when Dr. Alan F. 
Guttmacher, the leader of the con- 
traceptive fight in New York mu- 
nicipal hospitals, kicked-off the new 
drive to liberalize the abortion laws 
at a meeting at the Belmont Plaza 
in New York City, newspaper items 
have been appearing with increasing 
frequency containing information 
on the steps being taken and the 
committees being formed to push 
liberalization of the conditions ne- 
cessary to legally justify abortion. 
One of the latest was a three-quar- 
ter column in the New York Times, 
dateline Washington, May 21st, de- 
scribing the approval by the Ameri- 
can Law Institute of a proposal to 
permit legal abortions for various 
reasons. One reason was rather hu- 
morous in a macabre fashion, 
namely, for the sake of the child. 
That lawyers can seriously ad- 
vance murder as beneficial to the 
victim shows how far we can stray 
when once we shelve the natural 
and divine law in favor of pragmatic 
relativism or as Holmes’ present 
prophet, Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
called it, in the recent Barkus 
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(double jeopardy) decision, “the 
conscience of the body politic.” 

Such thinking has given renewed 
hope to the euthanasia enthusiasts. 
Bills are again being urged on the 
various state legislatures to permit 
doctors to become executioners. 
The movement failed to gain sup- 
port among the medical profession 
in New York but by questionable 
survey techniques, a small but not 
insignificant minority of the medical 
profession of a neighboring state 
was put on record as supporting this 
law. This is a striking example of 
the moral responsibility incumbent 
on all of us to weigh our opinion 
very carefully before giving it. 


j= THERE any broad governing 
principles that can guide us when 
we express our opinion at the polls; 
principles that will enable us to help 
the body politic and not give scan- 
dal? The basic issue in these mat- 
ters which transgress the revealed 
or natural law is—do they become 
a matter of public order in which 
the state has a legitimate interest? 
Abortion and euthanasia certainly 
fall in this category. Therefore, a 
stand at the polls in favor of con- 
tinuing legal aid to present moral 
climate is legitimate. I believe that 
a similar case can be made in the 
matter of divorce. 

Contraception is considered by 
many a private matter, entirely 
nonpolitical. Consequently they re- 
sent any political imposition of the 
Catholic belief. I agree with John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., when he 
states that making a public crime 
out of a private sin and requiring 
police invasion of the bedroom for 
enforcement makes for a_ statute 
that is indefensible as a law. 
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I do not agree with Philip Schar- 
per in the March, ’59 Harpers when 
he says that he deems the decision 
in the New York City contracep- 
tive controversy only equitable. 
Here we are not dealing with a 
private matter but with the conduct 
of public institutions supported by 
the taxes of all. The Catholic tax- 


payer rightly objects to the injus- 
tice of having his tax dollar ex- 
pended for items he considers in- 
trinsically evil. 


Ovr OPPONENTS in these contro- 
versies never seem to want majority 
vote (Frankfurter’s conscience of 
the body politic) unless it works in 
their favor. Neither are they slow 
in following up their advantage. It 
received little publicity at the time 
but as soon as contraceptives were 
permitted to be dispensed in New 
York City hospitals, all relief clients 
were permitted to get the same 
service free through their own pri- 
vate doctors. 

The proponents of these causes 
have a messianic zeal and are not 
loath to trample on the very rights 
they prate about. Witness the re- 
luctance and bad grace with which 
they accepted the clause of the de- 
cision in the New York hospital 
controversy saying that Catholic 
personnel were excused from par- 
ticipating in dispensing contracep- 
tives. Their apparent object was to 
force Catholic medical and nursing 
staff members out of municipal hos- 
pitals in New York City. 

If we approach the public assert- 
ing our rights, as citizens, to express 
our opinion as to what is best for 
the commonweal, I am sure the in- 
nate fairness of the American pub- 
lic will respond. 








PAUL TILLICH: 


Last of the 
German Idealists 


by M. Whitcomb Hess 


Tue PRESENT status of Tillich in the Protestant world sets 
Kierkegaard, who was put forward only a few years ago for the 
post of Protestant spokesman-at-large, in the background if not 
in the discard. Tillich, as well as being a profound thinker (al- 
ways an impressive thing in itself) is also, by virtue of an amen- 
ity stemming from his “both ... and” attitude, much more com- 
fortable to have about than that prophet of doom, Kierkegaard, 
with his irrevocable “either . . . or” philosophy. 

What was Kierkegaard’s “either ... or”? It was his protest 
against Hegel’s “both... and” philosophy which presented ideas 
not in the form that “this idea only is the true idea” but in the 
form that “this idea also is the true idea.”” German idealism 
built its imposing metaphysical structure on the slippery foun- 
dation of “both. . . and.” 


Picture credit Paul Tillich, author of “Theology of Culture,” published by 
Oxford University Press on May 14, 1959. (Photograph by Philippe Halaman.) 
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Kierkegaard, on the other hand, 
fought this tolerant concern for all 
positions as a concession to the 
spirit of the world. His “either... 
or” was, in effect, “either God or 
Mammon.” He felt that what 
Browning: was to call “the truth of 
man as by God first spoken” was 
jeopardized by the Germans’ em- 
phasis on the creative personality 
of the thinker. In this perspective, 
the creative thinker continually 
transcends conflicting judgments 
(Hegel’s thesis and antithesis) into 
a reconstituting judgment (synthe- 
sis), itself a new thesis opposed to 
another antithesis — and so on ad 
infinitum. 

What the author of The Sickness 
Unto Death (Kierkegaard’s title for 
the sin of pride dating from Eden) 
asked for throughout his writings 
was a respectful hearing for truth. 
Glorification of the thinker’s Ego 
through its sheer power to tran- 
scend everything thinkable or even 
imaginable is an extreme form of 
that sickness. Loewenberg, in the 
introduction of a volume of Hegel, 
quotes the following stanza in rela- 
tion to the doctrine of the creative 
might of the Self: 


“All forms of all faces, 
All works of all hands 
In unsearchable places 
Of time-stricken lands, 
All death and all life, and all reigns 
and all ruins, drop through me 
as sands.” 


This is the “both .. . and” attitude 
of German idealism which puts the 
Ego in first place. 


Fon OF AN eminent Lutheran cler- 
gyman and a minister himself, Til- 
lich, as chaplain in World War I, 
was among the youths who carried 
Thus Spake Zarathustra in their 
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The keystone of Tillich’s thought is that 
the Christian is “a new creature” in St. 
Paul’s words, and that the “old things are 
passed away.” For him, the old Christian 
doctrines are passé and so he interprets 
them as symbols. Mrs. M. Whitcomb Hess, 
who has made special studies of German 
idealist philosophers, shows that his think- 
ing is in line with that of Schelling who 
taught that the philosopher can annihilate 
consciousness and become God. 


knapsacks. He read Nietzsche’s 
work, to use his own words for this 
phase of his life, “in a continuous 
state of exaltation.” It was just 
here that he found his “final libera- 
tion from heteronomy.”’ 

Again, to use his own words, he 
became convinced that: “European 
nihilism carried Nietzsche’s pro- 
phetic word that ‘God is dead.’ 
Well, the traditional concept of God 
was dead.” Here we have Tillich’s 
own very brief summary of the start 
of his search for the “God above 
God.” It left him the author of his 
monumental system of theology 
whose key concept stems from St. 
Paul: “Therefore if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature: old 
things are passed away; behold all 
things are become new.” 

This new-creature keystone of 
Tillich’s doctrine precludes for him 
any stress on particular worship 
forms, including the Apostles’ 
Creed. For he defines the Protes- 
tant principle precisely thus: ““Tra- 
ditional articles of faith cannot be 
held obligatory.” 





| A POPULAR article for the Sat- 
urday Evening Post last year Til- 
lich stated that when the West “‘de- 
fended its great symbols, not as 


symbols but as literal stories,” 
Christianity lost its depth-dimen- 
sion. His own burning wish is to 
save revealed truth from becoming 
“an easy prey to physical, biological 
and historical attack,” and the first 
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step as he sees it is to place Revela- 
tion high above the reach of such 
attack. 

Between the “primitive theologi- 
cal fundamentalism” of a Martin 
Luther — grand, rough old Martin 
Luther—and the view of Tillich and 
all others of his cast of mind stands, 
it would seem, a very great gulf 
over which German philosophy has 
built the bridge; and none can ap- 
preciate the extent of the trans- 
formation of Lutheran thought from 
the era of the Reformer down to 
Tillich without some knowledge of 
that stupendous metaphysical con- 
struct. 


Ts E IMPORTANCE of Tillich, accord- 
ing to the Rev. Gustave Weigel, 
S.J., in his article, “The Theological 
Significance of Paul Tillich (Gre- 
gorianum, 1956), lies in the fact 
that he has made an all-embracing 
system of Protestant thought and 
doctrine. Father Weigel finds that 
Tillich, an original thinker, has 
made his synthesis on both an exist- 
ential and an ontological basis. Ac- 
cording to Tillich, Revelation of 
God to man is immediate: concepts 
can be only symbolical, being “ut- 
terly inept to deal with this primal 
matrix of reality.” But the divine 
Revelation, immediate and non-con- 
ceptual as it must be, also involves 
God’s revealing of Himself socially 
and {n history no less than in the 
individual life. Theology’s three 
sources appearing in this “second 
way” of Revelation are: (1) The 
Scriptures; (2) the continuous life 
of the Church; and (3) the cultural 
postulates of communities. (The 
simpler formula is “the biblical mes- 
sage in its assimilation by the living 
historical Church.” 


— RECAPITULATES all Protes- 
tant positions from Luther’s in- 
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wardness through anti-rationalist 
pietism to, at last, the existentialism 
purporting to draw all these facets 
together. Moreover, in Tillich, Lu- 
ther’s inwardness is corrected by an 
awareness of “‘the theological relev- 
ance of the continuous Church and 
of history.” In this recapitulation 
Father Wiegel sees both Kant and 
St. Thomas “walking in friendship.” 
Farther on in this analysis of the 
Protestant theologian, Weigel says 
that in him “everything is affirmed 
and yet everything is denied... .” 
Perhaps it would not be too fantas- 
tic to say that for Tillich this af- 
firmation — situation is the Cath- 
olic-Protestant structure of Chris- 
tian thought. Catholicism affirms, 
and it stays loyal to the revelatory 
data by its affirmations. Protes- 
tantism denies the rationalistic or 
literal meanings of the Catholic 
formulae lest they become idola- 
trous.” 


Saat WONDER that Father Weigel 
has found Tillich’s capacity for af- 
firmation and negation “simultane- 
ously fascinating and frightening,” 
and has explained it as Tillich’s idea 
of the proper use of the theory of 
analogy. But whatever else may be 
said of it, such simultaneous affirm- 
ation and detail is sheer double talk 
and nonsense, betraying a loss not 
only of Christianity but also of pa- 
gan insights into the nature of 
truth. It was, after all, Aristotle 
who formulated the principle of con- 
tradiction as a philosophical prin- 
ciple. 

Tillich considers it essential to 
hold on to his new-creature convic- 
tion: “This should be our ultimate 
concern; this should be our infinite 
passion.” He feels that by so doing 
he will guard against sameness: in 
his own interpretations! For exam- 
ple, when Father Weigel sent the 
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text of his Gregorianum article to 
him for his criticism, Tillich an- 
swered to the effect that something 
new had been added: “In dealing 
with my texts you have written 
something above the text written by 
a Protestant theologian and above 
your own Thomistic categories of 
understanding. This is as it should 
be, and the result is extremely posi- 
tive.” In like manner, Tillich wrote 
Time an appreciative letter about 
that magazine’s feature story on 
him (March 16, 1959): 

“T have read your article on the 
castle builder and fence-sitting the- 
ologian, Paul Tillich, and I must 
say that you did an excellent job 
about this man of whom I have a 
slight knowledge. It is astonishing 
how much material you brought in, 
partly by direct, partly by indirect 
communication. I think your pres- 
entation of his system was as clear 
as it could be, and the personal sec- 
tions are as rich and warm as they 
could be. I heard that Mr. Tillich 
has received many congratulations 
about the article. 

Now I must admit that Paul Til- 
lich is the writer of this letter. He 
thanks you.” 


CAN QUESTION the Tillich 
profundity. His learning is vast, his 


penetration keen, his catholicity 
imposing. There is no doubt about 
his mastery in his own field which is 
German philosophy, with special 
reference to Schelling about whom 
he wrote his dissertation many 
years ago: Mystik und Schuldbewus- 
stein in Schellings philosophischer 
Entwicklung. His degrees from the 
universities of Berlin, Tiibingen and 
Halle were in both philosophy and 
theology; and at the end of World 
War I he held posts in these sub- 
jects at Berlin and Marburg as well 
as at Dresden and Leipzig before 
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coming in 1933 to the United States 
as professor of theology and philoso- 
phy at Union Theological Seminary. 
Since 1955 he has been Harvard’s 
“university professor,” his title sig- 
nifying that he belongs to the en- 
tire university, not just to one 
school or department. He is as popu- 
lar with the Harvard (and Rad- 
cliffe) students as, Schelling and 
Hegel were among their own stu- 
dents in their heydey in Jena and 
Berlin. His books, translated into 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Span- 
ish and Italian, and his native Ger- 
man, are hailed as unique efforts “to 
match the insights of Christianity 
with the predicament of modern 
man.” 


TD usace’s great appeal is to the 
seeker after God in an unbelieving 
generation. Not all unbelievers how- 
ever find his approach attractive. 
William Warren Bartley, III, a Har- 
vard graduate student writing in 
Harper’s (May, 1959) dismisses Til- 
lich utterly. “I deplore his method 
of argument, and I question his 
Christianity” because of what he 
calls his ““gamesmanship.” That is, 
he holds that Tillich would define 
“objectively true faith” in such a 
way that “Christianity will be the 
only faith that satisfies the defini- 
tion.” Far from healing the Chris- 
tian concepts, Bartley argues, the 
Tillich cure is “far more damaging 
than the disease.” The result of 
Tillich’s attempt to re-establish 
Christian symbols, Bartley believes, 
is only one more new philosophy, 
one more new religion. His indict- 
ment of Tillich as defending Chris- 
tianity by means of a convenient 
definition and yet at the same time 
founding a new religion to replace 
Christianity shows so much perspi- 
cacity that it cannot be denied that 
Tillich has stimulated this Harvard 
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student at least toward some hard 
and original thinking. 


| # IS TO BE remembered that Til- 
lich was nourished on the philoso- 
phy of the self-determining spirit, 
notably that of Schelling with his 
absolute subject-object. Schelling, 
a precocious thinker, who was early 
called the boy-Plato of Germany, 
was the contemporary, friend and 
rival of Hegel. (Indeed it was Schel- 
ling with whom Kierkegaard stu- 
died in Berlin in 1841-1842, hoping 
to see Hegelianism demolished — 
but instead he had found, as he 
wrote in a letter, that “Schelling 
drivels inordinately.”) Schelling’s 
reaction against the scientism of his 
day resulted in a doctrine which 
presented man as the highest ex- 
pression of nature, rising by a con- 
tinuous development to union with 
God, the All-Einheit. 

Schelling extolled man’s intellec- 
tual intuition, as differentiated from 
the intuitions of sense. The func- 
tion of this intellectual intuition is 
to annihilate consciousness and 
identify the unconscious philoso- 
pher with God Himself. Naturally 
any formulation of the divine im- 
pulse would spell stagnation: here 
we see why Tillich as influenced by 
Schelling rejects supernaturalism. 
All is one, and all is God. But here 
too the relativist pantheism which 
overtook Germany’s greatest minds 
shows its ugly head, that pantheism 
which appeared above all in Schel- 
ling’s declaration of the identity of 
subject and object, man and nature, 
in one Absolute of which man 
neither has nor can have any con- 
sciousness at all. 


Pow, what Tillich has called 
“the idolic character of traditional 
theology and popular beliefs about 
God” has not prevented him from 
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embracing a dogma which goes back 
to the pre-Socratics — that of the 
fated impermanency of truth whose 
symbol is that Heraclitean fire. 
Only in such a context as: that of 
the poet-priest, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, does the old Greek im- 
agery have Christian relevance. 
Hopkins contrasts this fire with the 
“immortal diamond” of the living 
soul truly creatured-in-Christ. For 
though the Heraclitean relativists 
hold what to them is a truth firm 
and fixed in a world of flux—the 
principle of flux as such—they re- 
main invincibly ignorant of the im- 
plications in the nature of truth it- 
self in their tenacity to that major 
premise. To them this principle is 
“what is,” the everliving fire (to go 
on with the old Greek mythologiz- 
ing) in which all things forever rise, 
forever pass. Thus the kaleido- 
scopic and shifting character of the 
Tillich visions of truth (precisely 
like those of his German idealist 
predecessors, Fichte and Schelling, 
et al) are not accidentals in his sys- 
tem of theology. Instead, the am- 
biguities and fundamentally irrecon- 
cilable notions are an integral part 
of this dogma which is alone held 
stable among all the contradictions 
declared to belong to the mind’s na- 
ture—and thus to the reality be- 
lieved to unfold within the mind. 


Tue REALITY believed to unfold 
within the mind! Nature at first 
sight seems to show “change and 
decay is all around,” new things 
rising, and the old passing away. 
In the Hopkins poem That Nature 
Is a Heraclitean Fire and the Com- 
fort of the Resurrection, the speak- 
er, like another St. Thomas, sets out 
to refute the proposition by saying 
in effect that it certainly appears as 
if nature is indeed just such a bon- 
fire. A “million-fueled bonfire,” he 
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calls it, in which also is quenched 
nature’s “bonniest, dearest to her, 
her clearest-selved spark Man.” But 
beyond all this shines, even through 
the fire and smoke, the eternal beam 
of Christ-Truth. Let the poet tell it 
in his own way: 


‘ 


‘.. . Enough! the Resurrection, 

A heart’s-clarion! Away grief’s 
grasping, joyless days, dejection. 

Across my foundering deck shone 

A beacon, an eternal beam. Flesh 
fade and mortal trash 

Fall to the residuary worm: world’s 

wildfire leave but ash: 
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In a flash, at a trumpet crash, 

I am all at once what Christ is, 
since he was what I am, and 

This Jack, joke, poor potsherd, 
patch, matchwood, immortal dia- 
mond 

Is immortal diamond.” * 


The Light, in short, which enlight- 
ens every man who comes into this 
world is of another order entirely 
from that of the Heraclitean fire. 


* From Poems of Gerard Ma 
kins. Third Edition, 1948 R 
permission of 


nley Hop- 
eprinted by 
Oxford University Press. 





Zhivago listens to the incantation 
of the “witch” and the refugee woman... and sees 


Bees PASTERNAK’S autobiographi- 
cal sketch I Remember illuminates 
much in his previously published 
novel Doctor Zhivago. However, the 
novel is actually far more autobio- 
graphical than the autobiographical 
sketch. 

Of necessity, those who write 
their own lives tell more of others 
than of themselves. And those who 
write novels unconsciously reveal 
more of their own inner life than 
they would be willing to publish as 
autobiography. 

Pasternak says next to nothing 
about the Mother of God in I Re- 
member. Only a very alert reader 
can catch the nostalgia in the state- 
ment that life in the Caucasus, 
Georgia, was “full of mysticism and 
the Messianic symbolism of folk 
legends which are so favorable to 
the life of the imagination, and 
which, in Catholic Poland, turns 


the vision of the one woman, 
Mary, the Mother of God. 


every man into a poet.” Immedi- 
ately there arises in the mind of the 
reader who knows Catholic Poland, 
a picture of Jasna Gora, the moun- 
tain of light, and of the scarred and 
tragic face of the Madonna of 
Czestochowa, whom Hilaire Belloc 
addresses as the “Help of the half- 
defeated.” 

Pasternak may not know the Vir- 
gin as such, but he has surely had a 
vision of some similar Woman above 
all Women. And she is a fitting pa- 
tron of this Russian so patently 
seeking her face through horrors 
which he would have to write about, 
as he says, “in a way to make the 
heart stop beating and the hair 
stand on end.” 

The vision of a Woman alove all 
Women is not found in J] Remember, 
although in that book there are 
clues to a Marian interpretation of 
characters and attitudes reflected in 


Pasternak’s Vision 
of the 
Fair Rowan 'T'ree 


by Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 
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Doctor Zhivago. Nor is the portrait 
clear in the novel itself, that story 
of a “unique world, now receded 
into the faraway distance of memo- 
ries and . . . suspended on the hori- 
zon like mountains seen from a 
plain, or like a faraway big city 
against the smokey background of a 
red sunset.” Her face is seen as 
through the murk of one of the in- 
terminable storms that dominate 
the book. In one of the key chap- 
ters, “The Rowan Tree,” Zhivago 
actually describes such a vision. 


‘Tae SETTING of this chapter is the 
heart of the Siberian forest where 
Zhivago has been taken by force to 
act as army doctor. The battle be- 
tween the Whites and the Reds has 
climaxed in the encirclement of the 
Reds in a narrow, densely wooded 
area. Refugees flock into the camp 
much as the peasants of the Middle 
Ages sought protection in the strong 
walls of the castles before a siege. 

Pasternak describes the women 
who arrive, first the weak, then the 
strong. “Trudging on foot, loaded 
with sacks, bundles, and_ babies, 
young mothers who had lost their 
milk, driven out of their minds by 
the horrors of the journey, aban- 
doned their children, shook the corn 
out of their sacks onto the ground, 
and turned back. A quick death, 
they had decided, was preferable to 
a slow death of starvation.” For 
these he has a vast pity, but his own 
valiant heart goes out to the strong 
women, those “who were models of 
courage and self-control unsurpass- 
ed by men.” 

Among these strong women is 
seen one, first described by a Red 
soldier as a “heretic, devil’s rever- 
end mother,” who says “ ‘cows’ 
Masses and turns young refugee 
wives from their duty.” He quotes 
her as saying to them,“You’ve only 
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Pasternak may not know the Blessed Vir- 
gin as she is known to us but Doctor 
Zhivago reveals the noted novelist has had a 
vision of the incomparable woman, full of 
mercy and wisdom. She appears in various 
guises in the novel; as the rowan tree, the 
Mother of God, and as Lara the incarnation 
of beauty and love. Sister Mary Julian Baird 
wrote the controversial “Why Modern Poets 
Have Failed,” (December, 1958). 





yourselves to blame for your mis- 
eries, . . . that’s what comes of 
hitching up your skirts and running 
after the Red flag.” 

But Zhivago discovers her to be 
something more than anti-Red and 
a witch. Coming upon her while he 
is passing the clearing where the 
woman heals cows and _ broken 
hearts, he hears her singing softly to 
herself, not the raucous, shrill jingle 
with which she casts spells over ail- 
ing animals, but a Russian folksong. 
Such a song as she sings reveals 
mysteries, gradually unfolds them, 
until at some point, like the novel 
that Pasternak is writing, “it sud- 
denly reveals itself and astounds 
us.” 


The song is addressed to the 
rowan tree, brilliant in red berries 
and crystal snow, a symbol to him 
thereafter of Woman and Beauty 


and Love. Previously, at the be- 
ginning of the chapter, he had de- 
scribed it at length—a splendid, 
solitary, rust-colored rowan tree 
that alone had kept its leaves. To 
it he gives the personality of a 
mother. There were small birds 
with whom the tree seemed to have 
a living intimacy, he observes, “as if 
it had watched them for a long time 
refusing to do anything, but in the 
end had had pity on them and given 
in and fed them like a nurse unbut- 
toning her blouse to give breasts to 
a baby.” The song continues this 
idea only in that the tree is a 
refuge for the timorous heart: “Pity 
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me, O rowan bush! O fair rowan 


tree!” 

Later Zhivago listens unnoticed 
to a conversation between the so- 
called witch and one of the refugee 
women. The incantation that fol- 
lows fascinates him, as a marvelous 
confusion of history, philosophy, 
and apocalyptic revelation. It rises 
to a climax which, he thinks, gives 
him the key to the secret of all 
women. 

Through it, Zhivago sees the vi- 
sion of the one woman, Mary, the 
Mother of God, as she was in her 
Immaculate Conception: “She was 
lovely by virtue of the matchlessly 
simple and swift line that the Cre- 
ator had, at a single stroke, drawn 
all around her, and in this divine 
form she had been handed over .. . 
into the keeping of his soul.” 

As the man becomes aware of the 
mystery revealed to him here in the 


heart of the forest, captive of foes 
as he is, and practically a slave, he 


raises his head. The snow has 
turned to rain: through it he sees a 
woman’s face: “Like a huge banner 
stretching across a city street, there 
hung before him in the air, from one 
side of the forest glade to the other, 
a blurred, greatly magnified image 
of a single, astonishing, idolized 
head. The apparition wept, and the 
rain, now more intense, kissed it.” 

Then, as if to make sure the con- 
nection is made between the face 
and the Blessed Virgin, Pasternak 
finished the scene with these quiet 
words from the witch to the refu- 
gee: “Go along now. Pray to the 
Mother of God, who is the abode 
of light and the book of the living 
word.” To those familiar with the 
Greek Liturgy, such an expression 
is not unusual. In context, however 
—and in such a book of shadows as 
Pasternak was forced to write by 
his own life’s experiences and the 
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circumstances of censorship — the 
words are absolutely startling. It is 
as if he had said for once with per- 
fect clarity: “This is the Woman 
above all Women. She is my Light 
and my Wisdom.” 

When, shortly after this incident, 
Zhivago escapes from the camp, he 
commences his flight at the foot of 
the rowan tree as if at the shrine of 
the Mother of God. The tree, half 
in snow, half in frozen leaves and 
crimson berries, held out two white 
branches toward him, Pasternak 
writes, and to her he prayed: “I'll 
find you, my beauty, my love... .” 
Then, in the clear night, under a 
full moon, he skied off to freedom. 


Foe THOSE who might find this in- 
terpretation of Pasternak farfetch- 
ed, it would be wise to go to the 
beginning of the book, Doctor Zhi- 
vago, and trace in it his idea of 
woman. There are several “moth- 
ers” he outgrows: his own mother 
(significantly named Maria) at 
whose death he loses faith in his 
spiritual mother, the Church. He 
describes his feelings at her death 
in these words: “The reason he had 
been so shaken by his mother’s 
death was that, at her side, he had 
lost himself in the forest, suddenly 
to find her gone and himself alone 
in it. The forest was made up of 
everything in the world — clouds 
and shop signs and the golden balls 
on fire towers and the bare-headed 
riders who went as escort before 
the holy image of the Mother of 
God carried in a coach.” 

The fact that his father had 
abandoned them long before leaves 
the child to the care of his mother’s 
brother, a priest unfrocked at his 
own request. It is he who leads the 
child from the cemetery and cares 
for him by sharing with him his 
own ideas of Christianity, consist- 
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ing primarily in a vaunting of free 
personality and life as a sacrifice. 
‘Twelve years of education at gym- 
nasium and university further un- 
dermine the boy’s faith, and he ad- 
mits there “was no religiosity in his 
reverence for the supreme powers of 
heaven and earth, which he wor- 
shipped as his progenitors.” 


Hs NEXT ENTHUSIASM is Mother 
Russia for whom he joyously took 
up the battle for justice and free- 
dom early in his life. He exults in 
being a part of this time when 
everyone has “revived, been reborn, 
changed, transformed.” There is no 
end, for a while, to his love for 
“this vast expanse that is Russia, 
his incomparable mother: famed far 
and wide, martyred, stubborn, ex- 
travagant, crazy, irresponsible, 
adored, Russia with her eternally 
splendid, and disastrous, and un- 
predictable adventures.” 


The bitterness of his disillusion 
in the Revolution is deep and terri- 
ble, and is rather to be felt than ex- 


pressed. Its breakdown is tied up 
with the failure of his marriage to 
Tonia. His marrying her was sug- 
gested by her dying mother, and 
seemed a natural outcome of their 
friendship as children. Yet she was 
to him more a daughter of her fa- 
ther, and mother of her children, 
than an ideal of love and beauty. 
When he is happiest with her in the 
Urals, it is not so much Tonia who 
makes the happiness as the rural 
freedom and satisfaction of making 
a living for his family. At that very 
time he again meets Lara and finds 
her the “candle” which burned on 
the table, whose wings “cast a cruci- 
form shadow.” 

Lara it is whom Pasternak makes 
the embodiment of Zhivago’s ideal 
of womanhood. She is beautiful, 
she is kind, she is capable of master- 
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ing any skill. An early tragedy 
blights her life until she disappears 
into the unknown of a concentra- 
tion camp. But for Zhivago, she is 
the rowan tree. “You could not 
communicate with life and exist- 
ence,” Pasternak observed,” but she 
was their representative, their ex- 
pression, in her the inarticulate 
principle of existence became sensi- 
tive and capable of speech.” 

When Zhivago, after his escape 
from the Siberian forest, comes ill 
and worn-out to Lara’s apartment 
and finds her gone, he complains to 
God: “Why hast Thou cast me off, 
O Light everlasting, and cast me 
down into the darkness of hell?” 
Even with this prayer, his delirium 
leaves him, and Lara comes. “Now 
the whole breadth of heaven leaned 
low over his bed... .” He is happy 
then to let her treat him as a child. 
Although all his life he had been 
active, doing things about the house, 
looking after patients, thinking, 
studying, writing, now it was good 
to let all that go, and leave it for a 
time, “to become her thing, her con- 
cern, the work of her merciful, won- 
derful, beauty-lavishing hands.” In 
this there is the strain of motherli- 
ness that Zhivago had meditated on 
with reference to the Mother of God 
during his wife’s second pregnancy. 

What he says seems to confuse 
the Virgin Birth with the Immacu- 
late Conception, but the ideas are 
valid for what he wants to express. 
The aloneness of woman in child- 
birth gives her, he writes in his 
notebook, “an aura of isolation.” 
He connects this with Mary’s Mag- 
nificat, believing that all mothers 
can say their children are their 
Glory. “For every one of them, God 
is in her child.” He concludes that 
all women are mothers of great men 
—it isn’t their fault if life disap- 
points them later. 
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There is in this a hint of the idea 
expressed by the witch that “the 
more we love, the more the object 
of our love seems to us to be a vic- 
tim.” It is this love that seems to 
be the last refuge of Zhivago, when, 
broken in spirit and lost among his 
own in Moscow, he has let Lara go 
for her own good to Siberia and is 
taken care of by the girl Marina. 
In a last effort to win back his self- 
respect and to use his power as a 
doctor for the world, he leaves her, 
but death catches up with him be- 
fore he can achieve what he had 
planned. Then it is not Marina nor 
yet his wife, Tonia, who acts as 
high-priestess at his funeral, but 
Lara, the Incarnation of Beauty 
and Love, the Personification, who 
returns to Moscow as if by a miracle. 

As he had worshipped her in the 
rowan tree, so now she is goddess at 
his burial. In the room where he 


had first seen the candle burning on 
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the window sill at her first entrance 
into his life, she mourns in solitude 
beside his dead body, stricken by 
the thought that he cannot have a 
church ceremony. He would, she 
said to herself, “have justified and 
given meaning to the ‘lament’ over 
the grave which is the hymn of Al- 
leluiah.” Then she makes 
three sweeping signs of the cross 
over his body, and kisses his fore- 
head. She stands still for a moment, 
shielding the coffin, the body, the 
flowers—‘“‘shielding them with her 
whole being.” 

Her farewell to him in words does 
not match the majesty of this mute 
ceremonial, but that is because it is 
Lara the individual who speaks, and 
not the ideal he has made her. What 
she was in the mind and heart and 
life of Zhivago she never realizes— 
what woman could? For her the 
candle meant one thing, for him 
another. 


rises, 





KERALA COMMUNISTS 
FACE A 
CRISIS 


Mass agitation is mounting 
against the Communists 


3y K. K. Jacobs 


fhe following firsthand report on the 

Kerala arrived in our 
offices just before we went to press. K, K. 
Jacobs, on the staff of Loyola College in 
neighboring Madras, is special correspondent 
Catholic publications in the 
Communist-controlled state at the southern 
tip of India. 

As of early August, the situation in Kerala 
was tense. The Nehru government ordered 
the Communist government of Kerala out 
of office (July 31st) and Indian President 
Rajendra Prasad dissolved the Communist 
ministry. 


tense situation in 


for several 


A MAJOR CRISIS is fast developing 
in Kerala State in India where mass 
agitation against the Communist 
Party and its government is gather- 
ing momentum. The clay foot of 
the Communist idol has been dis- 
played too soon and the claws of the 
Red bear concealed under the con- 
stitutional camouflage have come 
out openly. 

The Communist policies and 
practices have created utter dis- 
content and disillusionment among 
the people. The degree of degenera- 
tion and the extent of degradation 
engineered by the Communist party 
and its ruthless and shameful doings 
have permanently antagonized the 
people. In one voice they are de- 
manding the dismissal of the Com- 
munist ministry and the holding of 
fresh elections in the state. 

All the opposition parties, leading 
newspapers, representatives of local 
self-governing bodies, religious or- 
ganizations, and bar associations, 
have stated that the Communists 
should seek a fresh mandate from 
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the people. But the Communists 
are in no mood to follow such demo- 
cratic practices even though they 
had taken the oath that they “will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the 
Constitution of India.” 

Hence the people have decided to 
agitate peacefully and launch a non- 
co-operation movement and direct 
action move in order to bring pres- 
sure on the government and force it 
to resign. The people are on the 
march. The majority of the people 
who are against Communism are 
waging a life and death battle and 
the Communist party in India has 
already started digging its grave. 


Tur ILL-FAMED Kerala Education 
Act which touched off the whole agi- 
tation, was passed in the teeth of 
strong opposition mainly to isolate 
the Catholics and administer to 
them a crushing blow. This act 
which contradicts several constitu- 
tional provisions and guarantees to 
minority communities, has been 
challenged by the managements of 
all private schools in the state and 
they decided unanimously not to 
reopen the seven thousand schools 
under their management after the 
mid-summer vacation which ended 
in June. Since the private schools 
are in the majority their decision 
not to reopen the schools, unless the 
objectionable provisions of the 
Education Act were deleted, has 
brought education in the state to a 
complete standstill. Some of the 
government schools which have re- 
opened are boycotted by the stu- 
dents. 

In late June the Chief Minister 
suspended the most controversial 
provision in the Education Act and 
signified his willingness to “talk” 
with delegates from various oppo- 
sition groups. 

However, education is only one of 
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the many fields which the Commu- 
nists have been using for mass in- 
filtration and indoctrination. Under 
the Red banner the government 
departments have become subordi- 
nate to the Communist party head- 
quarters and taxpayers’ money has 
been used to swell the party funds. 
The opposition parties have been 
disgraced and dishonored, the la- 
boring classes have been distressed 
and disillusioned and the common 
men have a feeling of unbearable 
frustration. 

The people are only too well 
aware of the many unconstitutional 
and unpardonable acts of commis- 
sion and omission resorted to by the 
Communists. In spite of all these 
expressions of popular disgust and 
disapproval, the Communists are 
clinging on unceremoniously to 
their seats of power in direct con- 
travention of democratic practices. 
Their resignation is all the more im- 
perative because in the last general 
elections held two and a half years 
ago, even though they were able to 
form the government they had se- 
cured only 35 per cent of the total 
votes pooled and all the opposition 
members, who are jointly demand- 
ing the resignation of the ministry, 
had gotten 65 per cent of the total 
votes pooled. But the Communists 
are clinging on like leeches drinking 
the blood from the body politic. 


‘Tae MOST important development 
in Kerala and one that is full of 
foreboding for the Communists is 
the unity and the single-minded de- 
termination discernible among all 
the opposition parties and the peo- 
ple in the face of the common 
enemy — Communism. The agita- 
tion against the Communists is not 
on a sectional or communal basis. 
It is not the result of the machina- 
tions of political parties or religious 
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organizations. All parties and all 
sections opposed to Communism 
have joined together. 

As Mr. Nehru admitted after his 
three-day visit to Kerala, the pres- 
ent agitation represents a mass up- 
surge against the forces of Commu- 
nism. Mr. Nehru is only too well 
aware of the explosive situation in 
Kerala and he has shown a thor- 
ough grasp of the whole situation 
when he said that no single measure 
however objectionable could have 
created a situation as difficult as the 
present one and that the kind of 
opposition that is raised against the 
government is symptomatic of a 
deep sense of frustration and lack of 
confidence in the government. He 
has suggested that fresh elections 
are an obvious democratic way of 
dealing with this kind of situation. 
Sut the Communists are fighting 
shy of fresh elections because they 
are afraid to face the electorate 
after their two and a half years of 
mal-administration. 


Axy IMPARTIAL student of the situ- 


ation in Kerala can that the 
clue to the understanding of the 
whole problem lies in the fact that 
because of disunity and personal 
rivalries, the votes of the non-Com- 
munists were split and the Commu- 
nists were able to secure a patched 
up majority by obtaining the sup- 
port of unprincipled independents 
nd even then they had secured 
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only 35 per cent of the votes pooled. 
The Communist Chief Minister has 
been pleading that they should be 
allowed to run their full term of 
five years. 


ao PEOPLE can suffer it no longer. 
They have started agitation to dis- 
lodge the government and re-estab- 
lish real democracy in the state. 
The various political parties like 
the Congress, the Socialists, the 
Muslim League, and the various 
communities such as the Hindus, 
Christians and Muslims are all en- 
gaged in this movement to liberate 
Kerala from under the Communist 
yoke. The people are arrested, 
beaten, ruthlessly and _ indiscrimi- 
nately fired at. But the agitation is 
only gathering more strength. The 
more ruthlessly it is suppressed, the 
more vigorous it becomes. Every- 
day thousands of volunteers are ar- 
rested and imprisoned for picketing 
government offices. The Gandhian 
type of non-co-operation with the 
government has been launched. The 
opposition members of the state as- 
sembly intend to resign en bloc and 
the Communist Government which 
has only a majority of one vote, can 
be dismissed by the Central Gov- 
ernment unless they resign on their 
own and face the electorate. The 
success of the present agitation in 
Kerala will largely determine the fu- 
ture of Communism not merely in 
that state but the whole of India. 





HOSE 
ERRIBLE 


EAMSTERS Can We 
Learn From 


Their Troubles ? 


/ Why aren’t rank-and-file workers 
indignant about corruption in unions? 


"Teancoren affairs have occupied center stage on the 
labor scene for so long that the public almost identi- 
fies this one union with organized labor. For those of 
us who make industrial relations our special interest 
this can be quite frustrating. You may have prepared 
a discussion on bargaining in the steel industry, but 
Stephen F. eventually the audience will want to know what you 
Latehford, S.J. think about Jimmy Hoffa and the Teamsters. It was 
once thus with John L. Lewis and the Mine Workers 

—though for different reasons. 

This Teamster storm will eventually subside. But 
before it blows away, we ought to study the problems 
that have been brought to light. They are not new 
problems in the labor movement, nor are they peculiar 
to the Teamsters, but they have been etched in 
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clearer lines in that organization 
than in any other. 

The revelations of the McClellan 
Committee raised three _ serious 
questions. Why did the Teamster 
rank-and-file display practically no 
moral indignation over the scandal- 
ous conduct of some Teamster offi- 
cials? How much democracy should 
we expect to find in organized la- 
bor? What is the answer to rank- 
and-file apathy? We are perhaps too 
close to all this for adequate an- 
swers. Maybe the better perspective 
offered by time is needed. However, 
it is not too early to attempt tenta- 
tive answers. 

No need to recite once again the 
list of Teamster peculations. The 
record is available. It is a shocking 
record. For those who still persist 


in doubting that James Hoffa or 
David Beck really did anything 
very wrong, we can only suggest a 
careful reading of the record of the 


Senate Select Committee. These 
two men have become symbols, but 
there were many others—and not 
only in the Teamster organization. 

One of the strangest and most 
puzzling features of the McClellan 
Committee days was the almost to- 
tal absence of any indignation in 
Teamster ranks. There were very 
few local revolts, and most of them 
were unsuccessful. Those of us who 
have had the opportunity to inter- 
view truck drivers were amazed at 
their utter lack of concern. News- 
paper editorials told about outraged 
and resentful rank-and-filers clam- 
oring for Congress to pass reform 
laws. Anyone in touch with grass- 
roots unionism knows no_ such 
ground swell existed. In Philadel- 
phia, the Secretary of Teamster 
Local 107 was welcomed as a hero 
after the Senate Committee piled 
up an incredible record concerning 
his activity. 
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Three currently important questions on 
the labor front are: why did the Teamster 
rank-and-file display such little indignation 
at the exposure of the scandalous conduct of 
Teamster leaders? much democracy 
should we expect to find in labor unions? 
what is the answer to rank-and-file 
apathy? Father Stephen F. Latchford. S.J. 
of the St. Joseph’s College Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations in Philadelphia gives 
his views on these questions. 


how 





Several possible explanations of 
this enigma are offered here. The 
first applies especially at the local 
level. Local Teamster officials have 
remarkably effective control over 
jobs in the trucking industry. Fre- 
quently enough, a man who chal- 
lenges local leadership simply does 
not work, at least with any con- 
sistency. Here the employers share 
the blame. They have the legal 
right to hire whomever they want. 
Even under a union shop contract 
they may not fire a man for union 
troubles, except in the case where he 
refuses to tender dues or initiation 
fees. As a matter of fact, in far too 
many cases, companies both large 
and small hire only drivers referred 
by the union, and do not keep 
workers who are on the _ local 
union’s blacklist. They just do not 
want any trouble with the Team- 
sters. 

There are, of course, advantages 
in hiring from the union. The em- 
ployer usually is sure of getting an 
experienced dump-truck man, ce- 
ment truck man or “six-wheel” man. 
But the possibility of abuse is obvi- 
ous. In the Philadelphia local men- 
tioned above, the man in charge of 
“dispatching,” or rather dispensing 
jobs to the faithful at the time of 
the hearings had a record described 
in this fashion by Robert Kennedy: 
“According to our records, you were 
convicted of larceny in 1931, and 
you received 3 years probation and 
costs; in 1935, disorderly conduct 
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on the highway, 5 days in county 
prison; and in 1936, inciting to riot, 
fined $100 and costs, or 30 days. 
Then you were convicted of unlaw- 
ful assembly in 1937, and burglary 
in 1940, 10 days to 3 years. And 
there are about 13 or 14 other ar- 
rests.” Hardly the qualifications of 
an expert personnel man! Care to 
apply to this man for work, if you 
are on the outs with the local offi- 
cers? 


| 

T HIs control over jobs makes it ex- 
tremely risky for a man to become 
known as a “radical,” a term com- 
monly used for anyone who chal- 
lenges the local officers. Philadel- 
phia has given us several examples 
in the last year of how hard the lot 
is of those who dare to run for office 
and campaign vigorously against 
entrenched Teamster officials. 

I am not claiming that this situa- 
tion is universal in the Teamster 
organization. However, no one ac- 
quainted with unionism in the 
trucking and allied industries ought 
to deny that it is all too common. 
New York, Scranton, Miami, Phila- 
delphia, and certain sections of Ten- 
nessee come to mind immediately. 
Details are available in the records 
of the Senate hearings, and in the 
reports of the Board of Monitors. 

A second possible reason why 
Teamster officials with dubious rep- 
utations seem to live charmed lives 
is a by-product of the virulent anti- 
labor propaganda of certain em- 
ployer organizations over the years. 
It is the same reason which made it 
so difficult to eliminate Communist 
domination in a number of unions a 
while back. Union people have be- 
come used to hearing their leaders 
called racketeers or dangerous radi- 
cals. The daily press and many of 
the weekly slick magazines have 
been very hard on union officials, 
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both good and bad. It is a case of 
crying “wolf” too often. When the 
wolf really comes, nobody takes it 
very seriously. Many ‘Teamster 


members sincerely believe that all 
this talk about corruption is but 
one more effort on the part of reac- 
tionary groups to break the unions. 


A THIRD reason has to do with the 
general moral tone of the nation’s 
industrial life. Offenses against jus- 
tice, violations of the Seventh Com- 
mandment, fail to arouse much ex- 
citement unless they happen to be 
accompanied by a sensational dis- 
play of violence. Theft with gun and 
mask makes news. People start won- 
dering about the efficiency of the 
police department. Theft by flick 
of the pen in a ledger stirs up very 
little moral indignation — except 
perhaps in the one who personally 
suffers from the larceny. 

Cynics tell us, “Everything’s 
fixed,” “Everybody has his price.” 
This type of cynicism—the dollar is 
king—is probably more widespread 
in some industries than in others. 
Rightly or wrongly, we have come 
to expect it in the industries where 
business units are small, rather 
than in the large, mass production 
industries. However, there are 
growing indications that some of 
the larger industries are suffering 
from an absence of moral sensitivity. 
Purchasing agents who accept ex- 
pensive gifts have come in for much 
criticism. Recently a Chicago bank- 
er told his audience that maximum 
profit comes before any considera- 
tion of the common good. Theodore 
Levitt’s article in the September- 
October 1958 issue of the Harvard 
Business Review, “The Dangers of 
Social Responsibility,” was a dis- 
turbing piece, even granting a cer- 
tain amount of exaggeration for 
effect. We had thought the times 
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called for more concern about moral 
and social responsibility and not 
less. 


le seems to be the sad fact that 
many Teamster rank-and-filers are 
unimpressed by the moral and ethi- 
cal fine points of financial transac- 
tions. As long as their rate is good 
and their job secure, the peculations 
of their officers—a few thousand 
here, a lead pipe there—are of little 
concern. One Philadelphia Team- 
ster replied, when questioned about 
his reaction to the revelations con- 
cerning one of the local officials, “I 
don’t care if he pushes a wheel- 
barrow loaded with one-hundred- 
dollar bills down Spring Garden 
Street. He can have another yacht 
and another Cadillac, as far as I’m 
concerned. My rate’s good, and I’m 
collecting it every week.” 

Maybe you could call it selfish- 
ness, or a materialistic philosophy 
of life. Whatever it is, in that atti- 
tude may lie the key to the Team- 
ster problem. Unfortunately, many 
of the union men who talk that way 
are Catholics. One could wish for 
more sermons on the broader impli- 
cations of the Seventh Command- 
ment. 


Tue second question raised by 


these Teamster troubles concerns 
democracy. How much democracy 
is good for a labor organization? In 
Philadelphia last June, James Ca- 
rey, President of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers, gave 
an Industrial Union Department 
Conference a very amusing descrip- 
tion of his experience at a General 
Electric stockholders’ meeting. At 
the end he said, “And those people 
want laws to force democratic pro- 
cedures on labor unions!” This 
question of democratic procedure is 
understandably a very sensitive one 
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for union officers. They cannot af- 
ford to be considerd dictatorial or 
undemocratic. But there are prob- 
lems. 

Even a well-run union has the 
weaknesses common to all demo- 
cratic organizations. We have heard 
about “town-meeting” democracy. 
Problems are presented to the as- 
sembled townsfolk for solution. In 
an organization of any size it usu- 
ally does not work. There has to be 
executive power—the power to 
make fast decisions. The decisions 
should, of course, be subject to re- 
view. Executive power, if unre- 
stricted, can lead to dictatorial 
habits. In a labor union it frequent- 
ly happens that the officers are the 
only ones capable of a responsible 
decision. From their vantage point 
they sometimes know what is good 
for the members better than do the 
members themselves. 

Many times it happens that union 
officers at the bargaining table are 
convinced that the management po- 
sition is reasonable and should be 
accepted. But they know that they 
must sell the contract to the mem- 
bership. Practically all union con- 
stitutions require that contracts be 
ratified by membership vote. Fre- 
quently this puts the officers in the 
position of defending union “de- 
mands” which they know to be un- 
sound. So, it is not always con- 
tempt for democratic procedure 
which leads union officials to read 
the proposed contract hastily, omit- 
ting parts which might cause 
trouble. After many hours at the 
bargaining table, and weeks of prep- 
aration beforehand, how could the 
membership be better qualified to 
pass on the merits of the contract? 


 —— every organization 
contains a small group of semi-neu- 
rotic malcontents. These people are 
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against everything and everybody. 
If allowed full sway, they can make 
it practically impossible to conduct 
business. Some would carry demo- 
cratic procedure so far in labor or- 
ganizations that any disciplinary 
action would become impossible. 
This makes the officers helpless in 
attempting to control selfish and 
irresponsible groups in the organi- 
zation. 

An example of just such a deli- 
cate problem of democratic proced- 
ure was offered at the Steelworkers’ 
Convention last Fall. Mr. Rarick’s 
“Dues Protest Committee” was 
very annoying to the officers. Rarick 
was defeated in the presidential 
election the previous year. His pro- 
test on dues was also defeated. He 


holds some opinions not generally 
held by trade unionists. Yet many 
of us were quite shocked at the 
treatment given Rarick at the Con- 
vention. Apparently his only offense 


was disagreeing with the officers. 
Actually his own local later gave 
Rarick strong support and cleared 
him of the charge of “dual union- 
ism.” 

But good men in the Steel- 
workers’ Union will tell you that 
the problem is not that simple. 
They fear that this opposition to 
the union president and union 
policies was a phony opposition, 
planted in the union by enemies in 
order to crack the union’s solidarity 
just before bargaining time. The 
facts of the case are not clear, but 
let us suppose, for the sake of dis- 
cussion, that the opposition group 
is really a plant. Can any organiza- 
tion allow such a situation to con- 
tinue? Obviously not. 

Some bald abuses of democratic 
procedure were disclosed in the 
Senate hearings. The understand- 
able urge to correct such excesses 
should not lead to measures which 
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strip union officials of all power. An 
organization with no control over 
the conduct of its members is a 
weak organization, doomed to early 
death. A large corporation is a dis- 
ciplined organization. If the large 
union is to be a countervailing pow- 
er in our society, it, too, must be a 
disciplined organization. No cor- 
poration tolerates the presence of 
a person actively engaged in the de- 
struction of the enterprise. Labor 
unions should not be expected to 
tolerate enemies from within. 


Tue third problem high-lighted by 
Teamster troubles is that of rank- 
and-file apathy. This is perhaps the 
most difficult problem. It is closely 
linked with the preceding problem. 
Democratic societies, whether they 
be states or lesser groups, depend 
on intelligent membership partici- 
pation. Union members do not like 
to attend meetings. A four-thou- 
sand-member local of the Teamsters 
in Philadelphia is lucky to get one 
hundred at a meeting. Local 1031 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers in Chicago, one 
of the union’s largest locals, has 
tried all sorts of schemes to increase 
attendance at meetings, with only 
mediocre results. High-priced enter- 
tainers were hired to attract the 
rank-and-file to important meet- 
ings. Some locals have tried supply- 
ing free beer. If they have the beer 
before the meeting, it makes a 
shambles of the meeting; if they 
have it afterward, most stay outside 
until the meeting is over. 

This lack of concern for the 
earthy details of running a meeting 
is not confined to labor organiza- 
tions. Officers of many other groups 
have the same complaint. But this 
apathy should be kept im mind by 
those who are clamoring for more 
democratic procedures in labor un- 
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ions. Ideally, the members should 
keep themselves well informed, and 
attend every meeting. But they do 
not. Again it may be a form of sel- 
fishness, unwillingness to put out 
the effort needed for their proper 
contribution to the common good. 
There is no facile solution. Yet, 
until the problem of apathy is 
solved, no one should expect that 
labor organizations are going to be 
perfect models of democratic pro- 
cedure. 


ry 

luis does not, of course, excuse 
the abuses. It does not excuse 
Teamster officials who have bullied 
the membership, but it may put the 
problem in a different light. With 
regard to the Teamsters, we must 
always distinguish the Teamster 
Union and its legitimate activity 
from the philosophy of some of its 
current officials. ‘The 'Teamster 
Union has been a successful union. 
It has bargained well, and has made 
a substantial contribution toward 
raising the standard of living of 
American wage-earners. Good union 
people do not want to see the 
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Teamsters destroyed, but they 
rightly fear that present leadership, 
coupled with rank-and-file apathy, 
could turn it into a dangerous can- 
cer, capable of weakening, if not de- 
stroying, organized labor. 

A few brave men have challenged 
corrupt leadership in the Teamster 
organization. So far they remain a 
pitiful handful. They have for the 
most part failed. They can hardly 
expect even ordinary service by 
way of the grievance procedure, 
should they get into difficulty with 
their employers. Even though they 
are few in number, it is heartening 
that there are some. We can hope 
that the example of their courage 
will be an inspiration to like-minded 
rank-and-filers to take part in the 
operation of their locals, and an en- 
couragement to responsible Team- 
ster officials, of whom there must be 
many — however inarticulate they 
may be at the moment. When such 
men do come to the fore, we can 
expect that they will have studied 
carefully the record of the Team- 
ster past, and learned its lessons 
well. 


J 
ey 
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ANOTHER world, 
Its walls are thin, 

But, oh, I cannot 
Enter in. 


I feel its touch, 

I breathe its air, 
How long before 

I enter there? 


The key hangs close, 
My grasp is weak; 

Oh, you who know, 
Take pity: speak. 





W uen José arrived at Idlewild 
International Airport on a $45-econ- 
omy flight from San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, he arrived in a new part of 
the New World. He is not the same 
as Tony who arrived from Naples 
in 1910. José is a man of the New 
World, a descendant of the Spanish 
knights who came to Puerto Rico 
in 1508. But even more important, 
José is already an American citizen. 
José is familiar with Lestoil, TV, 
credit buying and even Maverick 
but he is not prepared for the sweat- 
shop, the shakedown merchants, 
the gouging landlord and the cold 
steel of New York’s materialism. 
His pattern of reaction to the sud- 
den and sullen life in New York will 
emerge from his island background. 


José comes here for a decent 
life for himself and his family 


but the gouging landlords 
and shakedown merchants have 


something else in mind. 


by Robert J. Mozer 


ictims of 
Exploitation: 
New York’s 


The Puerto Rican of 1959 is not just 
one type. An “hibero” from the 
sugar cane or tobacco fields whose 
very being has been soaked in pa- 
ternalism, sometimes benevolent, 
occasionally not, will naturally find 
himself somewhat lost in the 
“Guys & Dolls” routine that figures 
so largely in New York’s garment 
district 

On the other hand, his city cousin 
who has lived amid hunger in the 
slums of Santurce, seen the splen- 
dor of the San Juan Hilton and ex- 
perienced the new influx of swain- 
land factory owners—this city 
cousin will not be too perturbed by 
the landlord who illegally demands 
that he “buy” his New York apart- 
ment, or by the employment agent 
who “sells” him a job and the union 
that sells him out. 

But whether José is from the 
farm or the city, he comes to New 
York usually for one reason—a de- 
cent life for himself and his family. 
This he generally cannot obtain in 
Puerto Rico. The sad truth is that 
his island’s economy can not sup- 
port its population. Rich in sugar 
cane and children, the island, while 
growing industrially, is far from 
economic health. Low pay and too 
few jobs are the spur to migration 


Tews be his skin black, olive, or 
white, José follows the train of mi- 
grants to the mainland of the 
United States, all sharing the same 
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reasons and the same hopes. He 
wants a home, a job, good children 
ind a little pleasure from life. The 
existence often falls 
of these aims. 


reality of his 
hort 

The first of José goals is to find 
unong New York’s eight millions a 
he can call home. He may, if 
his cash is searce, move into an al- 
ready overcrowded apartment of a 
riend or relative. The doubling up 


tf two 


place 


families in rat-infested, un- 
anitary two-room “partments sceat- 
tered about the Spanish ghettos in 
Manhattan, Bronx or Brooklyn is 
nol uncommon. But if 
lueky, he will move into his 
own apartment. Once “wised up,” 
he will seek out an approachable 
superintendent (which means al- 
most any superintendent north of 
96th Street in Manhattan), give him 
*100 cash (no questions), another 
£950 for “furniture,” which will 
consist of a table, a chair, and a bed 
maybe), place a deposit of $125 
and then the first month’s rent of 
another $125. At that point José 
has bought his apartment. 

He can then obtain his house- 
hold furnishings on “easy-credit 
terms.” This translated into 
nomic reality means the sales price 
if his sofa will be 25 per cent higher 
than is paid by 


too José is 


soon 


eco- 


workers of other 


ethnic backgrounds. It also means 


heavy “carrying charges and inter- 
est” will probably add another 25 


per cent to the sales price 


i? MANY if would seem incred- 
ible that José should 
fougers and the easy credit terms. 
Why not deal with honest landlords 
in non-slum areas 


pay the rent 


and why not buy 
from the large, responsible depart- 
ment stores? 


Reasons for not 


the 
non-slum 


living “in 
but 


manv low income, 
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histor Is 
City. Robber 
landlords, phantom unions and venal pub 
lie officials are 


\ dark page in American 


now 


being written in New York 


with murder 
that 
Anglo-Saxon vir- 
Mr. Robert J. Mozer began the first 
Spanish language labor New 
York, and in 1954 was citation 
by Puerto Rico for hi- dult edu 
cation. He is National 
Catholic Social 


“getting away 


while nice people complain Puerto 
Ricans do not possess the 
tues. 

chools in 
awarde d ! 
work in 
treasurer of the 
Action ( 


onterence 





areas of New York are numerous 
At first José is obviously attractec 
to where his friends and 
live. But then, even after a year or 
so of adjustment, he will probably 
still be unable to Without 
resort to fanciful language, the rea- 
son is simple: racial prejudice 
Apartments in “white” parts of New 
York are simply not rented to 
Puerto Ricans. There are, of course 
exceptions on a higher economi 
level, but for the average Puerto 
Rican worker and his family three- 
fourths of New York’s private resi 
dential units forbidden 


relatives 


move. 


are 


Wes SADDEST lie in the housing 
problem affecting Puerto Ricans 
is the explanation that “He’s used 
to the slums.” or “He doesn’t mind 
the broken windows and the rats.” 
Of course, he minds it when rats 
and other vermin invade his chil- 
dren’s cribs. But this is the sentence 
passed upon him by New York’s 
real estate interests and preserved 
by his fellow New Yorkers who won- 
der why José lives in such condi- 
tions. 

The failure of the New York City 
Department of Buildings to pros¢ 
cute absentee-slum landlords, th: 
relatively open bribes to building 
inspectors to forget flagrant safety 
and sanitary violations in  over- 
populated fire traps are the topics 


of daily newspaper stories. But 
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the clamor, José in 
cases, Still lives in twentieth- 


despite all 
many 
century-New York in conditions, 
that are, in short, immoral. 

It is not José’s fault. The guilt 
extends from the highest city offli- 
cial to the well-organized real estate 
down to the silent subur- 
banile who can merely say “Oh my, 
awful!” the 
headline three 


nterest 


when he reads 
“Mother and 


n slum fire.’ 


~ 
| er the saine problem 


the Riean in his at- 
tempts to buy on reasonable credit 
terms. Many of the reputable stores 
in New York will not grant credit 
to Puerto Ricans. But here, the rea- 
son often is more 
emotional. 
Latin 


how 
stnall 


children die 


Puerto 


haces 


than 
The wages paid to our 
brothers generally do not 
place them in the income brackets 
demanded by downtown 
There is also a feeling that many 
Puerto Ricans are not good credit 
risks. Of course, where the husband 
S45 week and his wife 
earns $42 a week in a seasonal in- 
dustry, such a feeling is not without 
foundation. 

It should be 
that 
“dead-beat.” 


reed 


economic 


stores. 


arns per 


stressed, however, 
not 
Often 


him 


José is intrinsically a 
the 


default) on 


forces of 


make loans 


ind credits, but when this happens, 


he is just as embarrassed as any 
mine worker in the depressed coal 
America 


ireas ol 


Thus sealed off from reputable 
merchants by economic factors be- 
yond his control, José must often 
deal with the “easy-credit™ men up- 
town. This means poor quality 
TV sets worth $100, sold for 
“200; parts that will break down 
in two weeks; repair men that will 
To fight 


this, the Puerto Rican must resort 


oods: 


charge $25 for $2 items. 
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lo expensive legal proceedings that 
almost always leave him on the los- 
ing end. 

The social agencies and lawyers 
who can and will freely aid José 
against the gyp merchant are so few 
und so overworked as to be 
inaccessible 


often 


A, rER JOSE Was established his 
home and acquired his furniture, 
he must look for work. Perhaps a 
friend who has arrived in New York 
before him will arrange to get him 
a job. The pay will not be mor 
than $50 per week. But if no job 
has been secured, then José will go 
to the “employment agencies” thal 
will charge him $18 for a $40 4 
week job. 

The industries open to the mi 
erunt worker are hotel, leathe: 
plastics, costume jewelry 
and other small shop production in 
dustries that perch themselves in 
Manhattan’s loft buildings. 

José may be fortunate to find « 
job in a factory organized by an 
honest union, in which case he wil 
receive all the benefits of 
trade unionism. Some locals, lik: 
local 485 of the International Union 
of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO; 01 
Local 3, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, AFL-C1lO 
have instituted many programs 
integrate the Puerto Rican workers 
Very laudable 
training union delegates in Spanish 
language courses have been adopted 
by other locals. 

But José will probably not be 
fortunate enough at first to be o1 
ganized by one of the honest unions 
His first experience will probably be 
with the myriad of “labor fakers” 
who hold many Puerto Rican work 
ers in bondage in New York’s can 
yvons of production 


voods, 


projects uch 
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The city is haunted by a group 
of “phantom unions.” Some are 
AFL-CIO affiliates, most are not. 
‘The modus operandi of all of them 
is quite similar. A small factory 
owner will be approached by a dele- 
gate from a phantom union. The 
proposal is a “black and white con- 
tract.” This calls for wages of $40 
per week, no sick leaves, no welfare 
payments, two holidays, no senior- 
ity, and a promise, always fulfilled, 
of no enforcement. Often the em- 
ployer pays the dues. In the latte 
instance, the worker does not even 
know he is in a union. It was fol 
this reason that the phrase “phan- 
tom union” was coined by a Spanish 
language newspaper reporter, José 
Lumen Roman, when he testified 
before the McClellan Committee in 
1956. 


Passe rHE first organization to 
start a battle against this situa- 
tion was the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unioni ts. In 1953, the ACTU 
began the first Spanish language 
labor schools in North America 
These staffed by Puerto 
Rican workers, young ACTU law- 
yers and members, set up their pro- 
yrams in the midst of the Spanish 
community in Manhattan and the 
Bronx. Soon the workers began 
flooding the ACTU oflices. Workers 
from shop after shop told the same 
bitter stories of “labor peace” at a 
price paid in human degradation 
and sweat of the workers. 

Typical and history - making is 
the case of the Morgan and Ruddee 
Leather Goods Company strike in 
the winter of 1956. For a few years 
this shop had been “organized” by 
Local 1648, Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Union, AFL-CIO. Of the top 
six officers, only one lacked a crim- 
inal record. Over sixty persons were 


schools, 
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employed in the shop which was lo- 
cated in a loft building one block 
north of lower Mar hattan’s Canal 
Street. Dues were paid by only halt 
the workers. The employer paid 
the rest. 

The conditions were normal. 
Wages were $40 to $45 per week; 
no welfare; no holidays; no senior- 
ity; no service by the union; no 
meetings and of course, no worker 
had ever seen the contract or a 
union delegate. 

The workers came to the ACTU. 
Despite several appeals, not a single 
union in New York City would help 
these workers fight Local 1648. Not 
one of New York’s unions would 
take these workers as members. 
Thus, led by a _ nineteen-year-old 
girl, Hilda Rosa Mojica, they formed 
their own union, the Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, and filed a 
representation petition with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Before the board could even hold 
a hearing on the petition, the rack- 
eteers from the RCIU came into the 
shop and fired the leaders. A strike 
immediately began. 


I. LASTED two months. From the 
rains of October into the slush of an 
industrial December, the pickets 
persevered. They saw their em- 
ployer buy strike breakers from li- 
censed employment agencies; they 
winced when the New York City 


Department of Welfare refused 
them aid and then brought new 
workers to the shop to take their 
jobs. They only laughed when the 
police made their frequ ‘nt visits to 
the employer to insure that peace 
was kept on the picket line. 
Meetings were held with the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Puerto Rican 
Affairs. But even to obtain this 
much pickets had to be used on the 
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offices of the committee. Here the 
workers got talk, talk, and a little 
more talk. 

The strike died. The employer 
and the RCIU won the jobs. Two 
years later, the NLRB declared 
back wages and admonished the 
company. But by then the union 
leaders were in jail for conspiracy, 
monopoly and price fixing. The em- 
ployer still has a sweetheart con- 
tract. 


Tue WORKERS Of Morgan and Rud- 
dee Leather Goods Company lost 
a strike but they touched off a revo- 
lution. The Governor, the Mayor, 
the AFL-CIO and many others have 
become conscious of the phantom 
unions and in the past year have 
waged some fight against them. 
More importantly, the Spanish 
workers have begun to fight back. 
The ATU files now bulge with 
cases of exploitation and battle. 
Some end in success; most die. But 
José has at least begun to realize 
that he must become a responsible 
part of the trade union movement. 

Still, wages for the Puerto Rican 
are tragically low. His housing con- 
ditions are immoral. His economic 
life is chaos. This naturally re- 
quires men with large families to 
seek Aid to Dependent Children as- 
sistance from the New York City 
Department of Welfare. A strange 
situation is thus created. As a mat- 
ter of policy, New York City en- 
courages small business, which 
often means marginal industry 
which cannot afford to pay its work- 
ers a living wage. Then Welfare 
Department subsidizes these de- 
pressed wage shops by granting Aid 
to Dependent Children assistance to 
the workers. Racket unions insure 
the low wages by producing approp- 
riate sell-out contracts. 
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Only a bold program by the 
Mayor will end this subsidy to mar- 
ginal industry. It is perhaps here 
that a strong exposition of Catholic 
social teaching is most needed. No 
one will deny that racket unions are 
evil, that exploiting employers are a 
scourge. But who will attempt to 
give twentieth century meaning to 
that part of the-encyclicals where 
we read that “where business can- 
not pay a living wage, thus produc- 
ing an extreme crisis, then it must 
be finally considered whether the 
business can continue.” 

The marginal shops of New York 
thrive on immoral wages, corrupt 
or purposeless unions and yet the 
city subsidizes their workers. This 
situation is perhaps the best exam- 
ple of an archaic economic struc- 
ture laced with a stupidity that 
demands a forthright Christian so- 
lution, which solution lies some- 
where in the thesis that: many of 
these business men do not deserve 
to be in business and should be put 
out of business by a combination 
of militant trade unionism and gov- 
ernmental action. 

José loves his children as much 
as a father from any other ethnic 
group loves his. Nevertheless juven- 
ile gangs, narcotics and truancy are 
prevalent among New York’s Puerto 
Ricans. To those who have not seen 
what East Harlem is, it is impos- 
sible to say why a sixteen-year-old 
smokes marijuana and by eighteen 
is arrested for a burglary designed 
to gain money for an $8 fix of 
heroin. 

Did he take that first reefer be- 
cause his home is one room with six 
people, a father sentenced to a life 
of $45 jobs; a mother aged by goug- 
ing landlords; an older brother 
jobless, drifting, nearly illiterate 
despite eight years in the New York 
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City public schools; a sister whose 
youthful days are the buzz of sew- 
ing machines in the mob-controlled 
Harlem garment shops? Perhaps he 
took the reefer just for kicks, just 
to rise above the asphalt and the 
cops and the garbage that are so 
much the veins and the nerves and 
guts of his life. 


I. THOSE reasons are impossible to 
understand, then try to examine the 
values New York City gave to the 
young Puerto Rican boy. It gave 
him TV plays on murder where the 
police are angels, but also he was 
given the plainclothes squad that 
takes bribes to allow the policy 
racket to flourish; it gave him a 
civics course in school, but also 
building inspectors who openly tol- 
erate vicious violations of the build- 
ing code. It gave him a playground 
of corruption —the worst of our 
civilization. Then we express 
amazement because he not 
possess the Anglo-Saxon virtues! 


does 
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Aside from some very few heroic 
clergymen and laymen, both Prot- 
estant and Catholic, no has 
really cared to bring to our Puerto 
Rican brothers the one virtue ot 
Christianity that no man can resis! 

love. But love is not a virtue thal 
can be turned on at 9:00 A. M. .nd 
olf at 5:00 P. M. when the 
agency closes. Love needs people. 
It is contact, a living with, an inte 
gration into, a synthesis. 

Perhaps nothing can be done in 
this line. It is difficult to under- 
stand the man who can say on Sun- 
day “I love Christ” and then for the 
next six days deny, in every possible 
way, the extension of the Mystical 
Body. But until Catholics, both 
clergy and laymen, begin to see in 
a million Josés the Christ crucified 
until they offer themselves in love a 
thousand times and be re- 
jected; until then, all the “accultu- 
ration” seminars, committee, class 
es and governments had bette: 
spend their time whistling “Dixie.” 


one 


social 
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/ HE horse and its ride: 
The horse and me 

The Lord has hurled u: 


Into the sea. 


And now I love 

But do not understand 
How suddenly 

I felt God’s hand 
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Star 
Falling? 
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ls Franco weakening 
under the incidents 
and scandals of the 
past few months? 


Crumpet 


aoe 








ah 
I HERE IS no press to report on such 
things. One thousand Socialists 
rounded up, or one hundred? No- 
body knows. A talk with a high em- 
bassy official does at least confirm 
that certain socialist groups have 
been collared by the police. 

I asked: ‘“‘Reprisals?” The em- 
bassy official smiled. “You know 

it is. He cools them off by 

chucking a bunch of them in the 
locker for a month or two, and then 
he lets them out.” 

Ordinarily, confidence is assumed 
to be an indication of strength, but 


one has always in mind the confi- 
dence of a Batista or a Jimenez or 
a Perén before their sudden falls. 
Can Franco be considered in the 
same frame of reference? The New 
York Times would like to think so. 
We are reminded that incident after 
incident seems to be met by such 
men, with arms or with the tranquil 
authority of entrenched power. And 
then, before one can say Fidel Cas- 
tro twice.... 

Some few weeks after the round- 
up, a scandalous story breaks: hun- 
dreds of Spaniards, including Juan 
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March, one of the world’s wealthiest 
men and one of Spain’s principal 
bank accounts, have been caught il- 
legally transferring millions in hard 
currencies to Swiss banks. Eco- 
nomic conditions are in such a mess 
that Franco, hesitating at first, 
cracks down on the offenders, his 
super-efficient police stopping pass- 
ports and handing those concerned 
accounts of moneys they have 
sneaked out of the country,accurate 
down to the last centavo. Those 
who don’t have enough money to 
have been caught doing the same 
thing are suitably shocked. Not a 
few people are shivering in their 
boots. 

Two months pass; no reprisals are 
announced. Why? Is this another 
indication of confidence; or could 
Spain ill afford to tamper with an 
economic bastion like Juan March; 
or was it because the scandal 
touched too scandalously close to 
the family of the Caudillo? This 
last opinion was voiced by many 
foreign commentators and some 
cynically minded Spaniards; and 
then, on the tenth of March, the 
papers announce that fines to the 
amount of $2,000,000 have been 
handed out. (Juan March does not 
appear on the official list of fined in- 
dividuals.) It seems that the foreign 
commentators were wrong after all. 


Bur OTHER INCIDENTS follow. The 
poet Dionisio Ridruejo begins by 
advocating in Seville that one well- 
known person after another get up 
to denounce the regime. Then, at a 
meeting of the Monarchists at Es- 
toril, Portugal, attended by Otto of 
Hapsburg and Don Juan Carlos of 
Bourbon, pretenders to the Aus- 
trian and Spanish thrones, the ven- 
erable José Maria Pemdn (also a 
poet and one of the great orators of 
Spain) sets forth the case of the 
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The American press of late has been 
printing ominous reports about Spain. 
Some commentators claim the Franco re- 
gime is heading for catastrophe and that the 
Communist underground is thriving while 
American diplomats take a siesta. From 
Madrid, Peter Crumpet sends a report on the 
regime’s status and weighs the possibility 
(1) that Franco might step down or (2) 
that he might save Spain once again — this 
time by changing the pace and direction of 
Spain’s economic program. 





Monarchy, receiving in answer a 
communication from Admiral Car- 
rero Blanco, Franco’s deputy, which 
Monarchists consider to be an arro- 
gant display of power. 

Shortly thereafter, Joaquin Sat- 
rustegui, in a banquet meeting of 
his Union Espafiola (a monarchist- 
socialist agglomeration that de- 
scribes itself as not a party by defi- 
nition (as no parties other than the 
Falange are permitted to exist) de- 
livers a long oration in which he 
questions the legality of Franco’s 
rule and in which he pleads with the 
Caudillo to start preparing for the 
time when he will no longer be with 
us—the very suggestion of which 
eventuality is in itself most untact- 
ful. Joaquin Satruistegui is a two- 
time offender. He is fined fifty 
thousand pesetas (roughly $1,000), 
a pile of money to a man who, de- 
spite the Herald Tribune and New 
York Times reports, is not wealthy 
(friends paid the fine), but which 
is not so severe a punishment as it 
might have been. 


‘Tues TIME IT can be truly said that 
no real reprisals occurred. The rea- 
son given by Time magazine and 


other news publications is_ that 
Franco is too unsure of himself to 
risk angering the people. And yet, 
as we have seen, Franco laid down 
stiff penalties when it came to some- 
thing that seriously affected the 
State—the flight of hard currencies. 
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As the director of Spain’s leading 
literary political monthly, a Mon- 
archist, said to me, “Todo lo con- 
trario. The fact that Franco did not 
instigate punitive measures against 
his political opponents is proof of 
his power. Franco will not fall un- 
less the State commits suicide.” 


I, IS ALMOST impossible to deter- 
mine the truth: is Franco weaken- 
ening under the incidents and scan- 
dals of the past few months, or does 
he wipe off the gnats with a giant 
palm? Certainly the history of 
Franco’s dictatorship has been a 
history amazing for its tolerance. 
(Isolated cases of police brutality, 
while shocking always, can be 
matched against isolated cases from 
the most democratic of countries; 
here, of course, there is no redress.) 

Spaniards all over the country 
curse the regime without looking 
over their shoulders in terror. If 
they start sounding off in public 
forums, or if they suddenly develop 
a craving for machine guns, they are 
naturally considered to have vio- 
lated the rules of the game; but sit 
at a table in most any café and you 
will hear Spaniards—with the mix- 
ture of irony, sarcasm and farcically 
lewd humor that barely cloaks the 
undercurrent of real indignation— 
tear down the regime from root to 
leaf. ‘Franco, one of the world’s 
shrewdest political tacticians, lets 
his people talk. He knows the Span- 
iard. He knows the anarchistic tem- 
per of mind that makes most talk 
politically ineffective so long as it 
is undirected by the formal appara- 
tus of a party. 

But it is true that Franco has es- 
tranged just about everybody with 
the exception of certain ministers 
in the government who are primar- 
ily interested in remaining minis- 
ters, and certain businessmen whose 
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enterprises are directly subsidized 
by the State or supported indirectly 
through the granting of monopolis- 
tic concessions. The Falange sup- 
ports Franco, but it has chafed un- 
der Franco’s control. The Church 
supports Franco now, but she will 
support any established government 
that is not hostile to traditional 
Church prerogatives. The Monarch- 
ists of various hues (Carlists, adher- 
ents of Don Juan, absolutists and 
constitutional monarchists) have al- 
most all lost faith. The Socialists, of 
course, hate him; perhaps more im- 
portant is that the growing middle 
class has been feeling the pinch of a 
cost-of-living index which has risen 
40 per cent in two years and does 
not appear to be leveling off. The 
army, naturally, belongs to Franco, 
but it would be an error to over- 
stress its importance, as neither 
Franco nor anybody else cares to 
revive the tragedies of 1936. 


To UNDERSTAND the man and his 
reactions to what is, perhaps, the 
rea! crisis, we are forced into a short 
summary of the man’s history, and 
to indulge in a bit of psychological 
analysis that a report on political 
conditions generally has no business 
getting mixed up with. 

Francisco Franco, patriot and sol- 
dier, emerged from the Civil War as 
the man who saved Spain from the 
antithesis of all her traditions: the 
godless, Communist or _ socialist 
state. This is a debt conveniently 
forgotten by some people who par- 
ticularly have no right to forget it. 
One aristocrat recently said to me, 
“He won the war? Well, so what? 
Generals are paid to win wars.” The 
marquis who made that statement 
was sitting in a very comfortable 
flat, with at least one maid and cer- 
tainly a cook, serving fine liquor and 
delicious canapes. 
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I RANCO’S SERVICES to the country 
did not stop with his triumph in 
battle. It was through his adroit- 
ness that Spain kept free of involve- 
ment in World War II. Franco suc- 
cessfully fended off Hitler’s de- 
mands when it was not without 
peril to do so. This accomplishment 
is derogated in Spain almost as 
much as it is derogated in some po- 
litical quarters of the United States. 
Anti-Franco Americans usually do 
not dwell on the thought of what a 
Nazi-based position in Algeciras 
would have meant to the cam- 
paign in Africa, where the extended 
German supply lines (in the mat- 
ter of fuel particularly) were the 
prime target of the Allies, who were 
not able to beat General Rommel’s 
mechanized corps until it had run 
out of gas. Similarly, Spaniards tend 
to dismiss what it would have 
meant to Spain after so many years 
of war to become still another bat- 
tleground. 

It has become fashionable, fur- 
thermore, to blame Franco for de- 
priving Spain of the benefits of 
Marshall Plan aid by not declaring 
himself an ally. If Spaniards forget 
it now, Franco remembered at the 
time how many Spanish lives had 
been lost in fighting American vol- 
unteers and the French-based Inter- 
national Brigade. There was also 
the slight matter of the German 
army, poised on the Pyrenees. This 
seems to be the worst kind of ro- 
manticism. 


. 
k RANCO SAVED Spain from the Left; 
he then preserved her neutrality as 
best he could in a world conflict, 
giving Spain the opportunity to lick 
her wounds and giving her, for the 
first time in almost a century, a 


government which could at least 
maintain the stability without 
which economic and social progress 
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are unattainable. With the conclu- 
sion of the World War, Franco cam- 
paigned to have Spain recognized 
as a civilized country—at least as 
civilized as Russia, which occupied 
a seat in the UN, and Yugoslavia, 
which received American aid by vir- 
tue of squabbling periodically with 
Stalin over semicolons in Commu- 
nist doctrine. Finally, in 1950, the 
Korean War jostled American lead- 
ers into common sense, and the two 
countries signed the rapprochement 
which has given the United States 
necessary bases and Franco over 
one billion dollars in direct pay- 
ments, not to count the many mil- 
lions of dollars more which have 
flowed into the country as an indi- 
rect consequence. 


» 
Foune must have been a happy 
man, then. He had a right to speak 
in Mosaic terms: “I led you out of 
the bondage of Chaos; I conducted 
you safely across a Desert of sand- 
traps; I have brought you to the 
borders of the Promised Land.” 
Perhaps then, like Moses he should 
have vanished from the scene. But 
he wanted, understandably enough, 
to be the man to lead his people 
across the Jordan, to open up for 
them the future of material abund- 
ance. So confident was he of his 
ability to do so that he renewed his 
vague promises to the Monarchy; he 
even began to accept Monarchists in 
ministerial positions, whereas pre- 
viously there had been a political 
blackout imposed on them. 

Unfortunately, the man who first 
fought and beat militant socialism is 
himself, one suspects, unwittingly 
an economic socialist. If there is a 
crisis, it lies in this and not the 
oratory of poets. Franco has used 
the money that began to enter 
Spain for what have been termed 
fracasos—a word which is roughly 
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equivalent to calamitous fiascos. 
Kverything has been government- 
ally controlled, and so suffocated. 
Spain needs tractors. Franco gave 
the State-subsidized Institute of 
National Industries millions of pese- 
tas with which to develop a hugely 
expensive sports car, the Pegaso, 
which nobody wanted. 


y 
Tuese HAVE been a slew of other 
unfortunate experiments, too num- 
erous to relate. Franco has done 
nothing to renovate the antiquated 
financial system, to change the ar- 
chaic Spanish working schedule, to 
chop at the involuted masses of pa- 
per work required for every trans- 
action of business. He has thought 
only in terms of heavy industry, just 
as have Nehru and Mao Tse-Tung 
(wherein the resemblance stops), 
and always in terms of Spanish- 
owned and operated heavy industry. 
Xenophobic, as are too many. Span- 
iards, he has resisted for years the 
idea of letting foreign capital—with 
the money and the experience and 
the technical equipment — do the 
work for him. 

Dollar reserves had slipped to 57 
million some weeks ago. The new 
year saw the government issue a 
report on economic advances which 
was perhaps the longest joke on 
record. Wealthy men have lost con- 
fidence, and the result has been a 
flight of hard currencies that no po- 
lice action can totally check. The 
European Common Market has 
stuttered to a start, and Spain is 
left out. Inflation keeps bumping 
the price of everything, from tooth- 
paste to milk. The export-import 
ratio is in staggering imbalance. 
One by one, the supporters of 
Franco have given up on him. 


Aw SO WE ASK, will he fall? It is 


not in order to avoid an answer that 
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great care has to be taken in phras- 
ing it. One has to say: it is unlikely 
that outside pressures, whether do- 
mestic or foreign, will precipitate 
Franco’s fall; it is unlikely that he 
will fall of his own accord; but given 
one condition it may be possible 
that, of his own accord, he will de- 
cide to step out. Let us deal with 
these tentatives one by one. 
Outside pressures are great but 
not great enough. To begin with, 
Franco doesn’t give a hoot about 
the New York Times, except as that 
paper might affect a United States 
loan. At home there is poverty—in 
many cases absolute poverty—but 
not so widespread as it was in 1948, 
when famine skeletonized the land. 


Waar MAKES THE case of Franco 
totally distinct from that of a Jim- 
enez or a Batista is that Spain has 
no intention of provoking another 
civil war. This universal tacit ac- 
cord has made of the policy sup- 
pressing all rival political parties an 
extremely successful tactic. Al- 
though the Carlists have joined Don 
Juan, bringing along the militantly 
independent northern provinces; al- 
though some socialist groups have 
made common cause with some 
monarchist groups; all political 
movements, while gaining daily in 
organization and articulation, have 
themselves denied themselves the 
ultimate weapon, and have there- 
fore assured Franco that he need 
not fear them. 

Outside pressures will not bring a 
change in the regime. But will they 
induce Franco to abdicate of his 
own accord? 


On DISCOVERIES in Spanish-owned 
territory on the West Coast of Af- 
rica known as the Rio de Oro would 
help Spain immeasurably; it is the 
finest potential oil terrain known 
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today, But finding oil takes time. 
Franco’s interim tactics are to get 
the United States to underwrite 
Spain’s economy. 

The American government, a 
group of American banks, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, and 
the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation recently 
pledged at least $375,000,000 in 
credits to help Spain stabilize her- 
self. 

But as economic aid from the 
United States must be a short-term 
resort, and a shaky one at that, will 
a miraculous influx of oil wealth 
drown the nepotism of interests 
which has brought scandal to the 
regime in these last years? Will 
gushers and gas blow-outs modern- 
ize the bank system, reduce the 
bureaucracy, and soften the xeno- 
phobia persisting in other fields of 
enterprise? Will anything restore 
the necessary confidence in the re- 
gime which Spain must feel if her 
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banked energies are to find con- 
structive release? 

Franco alone must answer these 
questions. But he is not a young 
man. He is sixty-six, years that have 
run the gamut of dizzying triumph 
and bitter disappointment. Does he 
retain the energy to face the prob- 
lems of his regime squarely, prob- 
lems which go deeper than the deep- 
est oil well? Does he have the 
strength, for example, to step out 
(if that is indeed what he ought to 
do) at a time when, politically 
speaking, he is impregnable? Or will 
he ride the last years out, trying not 
to hear, not to, no... trying not 
to hear the voices of a people who 
once respected him, and many of 
whom loved him. Will he be able to 
summon the necessary resoluteness 
by reflecting on the fact that many 
a great soldier has been forgiven his 
frailties as a statesman, provided 
that soldier is great enough to rec- 
ognize them? 








Among our modern poets we will 
have our 


dozen of immortals. 


Poets Have Always 
Failed 


by Sister Mary Faith Schuster, O.S.B. 


| uP A high ideal of the na- 
ture and possibilities of poetry, an 
article in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
(Dec., 1958) asked ‘“‘Why Have Our 
Modern Poets Failed?” I am tempt- 
ed to say that the reason is that 
they are poets. The poet is used to 
failure. He has always failed. 
“To the high phantasy my power 
failed,” says Dante near the end of 
the Divine Comedy. Chaucer re- 
tracts. Vergil begs that the Aeneid 
be burned. Hopkins asks that God 
take care of his efforts. The poet is 
always in the presence of more than 
he can handle. No one knows it 
more surely than he. That is why 


his latest poem is only a prelude to 
the next which aims to say that 
which is still unexpressed. 

There is ameng us a tendency 
which is part virtue, part fallacy. 
We want all of truth and beauty, in 
definite form, every time we receive 
any of it. We want the whole world 
converted to truth and beauty and 
we want to see it converted. Each 
one of us is an individual and yet 
we tend to think that unless things 
happen in great numbers, some- 
thing is failing. 

Last fall at a student assembly at 
St. Joseph High School, Salisbury, 
Missouri, I spoke to seventy high 
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school students, discussing poetry 
in general and reading some poems. 
‘he autumn leaves were yellow on 
the playground of their old but im- 
maculately kept school. ‘The farm- 
lands were so close to the audi- 
torium you could reach out the win- 
dows and almost touch them. 

The farm boys listened to poems 
about their world. It was not all old 
poetry, some of it was as new as 
John Travers Moore’s “Heritage” 
(CATHOLIC WorLpb, April, 1958) 
and John Moffat’s “Tranced” (At- 
lantic, April, 1958). The faces of 
the audience were beautiful to 
watch. People know their world 
whether it comes in life or in litera- 
ture. The farm boys and girls went 
out from the auditorium with right 
faces (the phrase is Robert Frost’s) 
into the yellow leaves and out the 
white roads to where the world was 
turning brown. 


ry 

Popa: A literary criticism class fin- 
ished two days of discussion of Fa- 
ther Daniel Berrigan’s ‘Domes 

from America, Oct. 19, 1957: 


Domes 


that raise the improbable to an art, 


buttresses n and airy as a 


iomentary 

ng studied for the space of its alighting 
shadow: the chief ingredient of victory is 
defeat. Unless reasons for living remain 
supreme, huts and wattles are the swinish 


} 


address of mankind. Someone must be 
born to say: 

I had rather written such a line and 

died without signing it, than borne home 
to my 


empress, encircling Moscow’s sword 


Father Berrigan will have to say 
his message again a thousand times 
before he dies; he will probably 
think he has “failed.” But the chief 
ingredient is defeat. 
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Are modern poets notably inferior to their 
predecessors? Sister Mary Faith maintains 
that poetry is a magnificent enterprise fated 
of its very nature to fail. Our 
failure, however, comes from a 


version olf 
desire to 
She would not be 
surprised if history would find a consider- 
able number of our modern poets had genu- 
ine stature. 


classify a poet too soon. 





A cold coming we had of it, 

Just the worst time of the year 
For a journey .. 
And 


. and so we continued 
arrived at evening, not a 


too soon 


moment 


Finding the place; it was (you may say) 
satisfactory. 


T. S. Eliot’s “Ash-Wednesday.”’ 
His name is set for the fall and the 
resurrection of many. Writing of our 
times, for our times, and forever, he 
reminds us that without a sense of 
the past and of eternity, we cannot 
have a real sense of the present. 
Seventy years old, his gift to his era, 
according to a recent Saturday Re- 
view article, is the gift of wisdom. 

Only as poets have always failed 
have these failed. Out of the thou- 
sands who write, a few will join the 
ranks of the ultimately great. Even 
a dozen in a century is a large num- 
ber of master craftsmen. We will 
have our dozen. 


Lee YEAR I taught “Domes” to a 
class of ninety freshmen in an audi- 
torium where they had no desks. 
It was the first class day of the 


semester. Next morning a boy of 
nineteen came up to say, “I couldn’t 
sleep for a while last night, Sister, 
thinking of that poem.” 

Our version of failure comes, 
sometimes I think, from our desire 
to classify and codify, to rank the 
poet too soon with those we would 
like to consider his peers, to check 
too soon his IQ for the infinite. The 
poet, Herbert Read has said, is the 
most unpoetic thing on earth. He 
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has no self. He just goes through 
life trying to be faithful to reality 
—or in Joseph Conrad’s words to 
“render the highest possible justice 
to the universe.” He never really 
asks to be evaluated but to be read 
and thought about and to have 
someone say, “That’s beautiful.” 

The Atlantic reported a few years 
ago that 1,500 poems were coming 
in monthly to its editorial desks. 
Poetry, we have been told, does two 
things: perfects the poet and gives 
something beautiful to the reader. 
The perfecting may not last very 
long. Ten minutes after finishing 
the poem, the poet may be lost in 
the opposite direction of the ideal 
he upheld. But there were moments 
when he was himself. And poetry 
perfects the reader, sweeping his 
spirit clean. 


How MANY young students prayed 
better today and worked with 
higher, lighter hearts because of the 
reward of “Roualt’s Christ, mourn- 
ing upon his city,” promised by Ber- 
rigan at the end of “Domes” to who- 
ever will love selflessly and help to 
build a decent dome? I would not 
be able to guess. I know I tried to 
pray more devoutly. 

How many saw the ideal of Amer- 
ican government on this Lincoln’s 
Birthday because they had medi- 
tated on the Capitol dome which 
also “raises the improbable to an 
art.” That, too, would be hard to 
say. How many of these students 
will one day teach children to love 
their country more earnestly, be- 
cause we read that poem? It would 
take a better statistician than I to 
calculate that number. 

And the poets the Atlantic is 
printing? Have all of us read John 
Moffitt’s “Second Coming” (Atlan- 
tic, April, 1956) and compared it 
with Shakespeare’s Sonnet 116? 
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Fair company—the modern Ameri- 
can for the modern Elizabethan. 


I AM A LITTLE wistful for the poets 
tonight. They are a class so used to 
failure that they keep on believing 
in ultimate victory. They knew they 
could not compass the dream to be- 
gin with. They were lovers anyway, 
rather than contenders. They just 
paid a bit of a tribute and went on 
into the day—our day. 

And tomorrow? What will it say? 
I am no prophet. But I would not 
be surprised if like the tight-lipped 
Magi, it might find today’s poets 
somehow satisfactory. There are 
those among contemporary poets 
who do not know, who miss, who 
give us partial truth like jagged 
vases which suggest the whole out- 
line but are not themselves com- 
plete. There are those who do seem 
to know, who give us man: 


His heart already journeying, and his 
face 
Ugly with 
love. 


extreme and unfathomable 


In the words of Sean Lucy (‘‘The 


Moving Man,” Atlantic, Feb., 
1959), the poet is Percy Plowman 
who: 


In the hills of night, with 
cold from the West, 


the weather 


* * * * * 


Makes long strides over dark furrows 
Towards the ages of Paradise. 


I don’t know whether we should 
call that poetry, but it seems to me 
to be active heir to a strong medie- 
val voice, moving our century over 
its dark furrows toward its original 
inheritance. I don’t know what 
more we have the right to demand 
of a word-maker whose materials 
are his own heart and the ineffable. 
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If this be failure, I think we could 
endure a great deal of it. 

There are those today who have 
found the Infinite over the furrows 
and who speak with a sharp, clear 
ring, authentic and sweet, in tones 
never before heard on earth and yet 
familiar. Jessica Powers’ “Humility 
is a place to hide / When all is 
hurricane outside” would not look 
too bad in a seventeenth century 
anthology. 

I am wistful tonight for the poets. 
No one since Plato has left them 
alone, a fact which shows we all 
share their restless longing for the 
Infinite. They are trying, and we 
are expecting them to find some- 
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thing which is always having to be 
found anew. “Why be poet?” asks 
Archibald MacLeish and his answer 
is, “The heart’s necessity compels 
me.” 

The best a poet can do is to try 
but he will never complete the ex- 
pression he aspires to. It will not 
be all said till all is said for at this 
moment, “in the streets of the sky 
night walks scattering poems,” and 
no one, not even a poet who dis- 
cards capital letters for the sake of 
speed, can keep up with the scatter- 
ing or compass the One who scat- 
ters. But poetry is a trying, and of 
necessity therefore, in any age, a 
magnificent and worthy failure. 


4 y,, version 


BY JOHN 


TRAVERS MOORE 
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l'yHE birdsongs have quieted in the sweep 
of sky beneath a winter dome, 

Dull, gray, but not disinherited 


from life alone; 


The seed below lies still, no bursting 
at the seam, lying in slumber for the 
season through— 

The silver sunlight of the May condensed 
into the whisper of the snow. 





The Wall 


BY WILLIAM J. GRACE 


eternity, the open frontier of time—GILson 


[T curves, h ugs, caresses 
the meandering earth: 
rises above the castellated world 
of ferns and limestone boulders 
climbing, ever climbing 
to the heather sheen 
of clean-sweeping clouds: 


outlines the mountain village, communing 
upwards with the sky and its gentle, 
friendly rain: 
guards the crumbling castle 
that is the dignity of the hill: 


Watching the quiet grass far 
from the call and fall of the sea: 
the call of eternity unto eternity, 
Alpha and Omega: 
making a hidden corner of the world 
a hermitage: 


this wall 
poised and reticent 
cloisters us 
in private monotone: 


by it we welcome the stranger 
within our gates, open the paths 
to the infinite gardens of God: 


This bounding wall, anchoring us 
to the free depths of heaven: 


Here adventure starts with the wall: 
vertically frees the frontier of spirit 
this wall sacred to us until 

eternity is ready. 





From my window in 


Fleet Stre 


Pt Fee 
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The immorality of the British Printers’ Strike 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I AM WRITING this last week of June, jobless—or half so. This is to say 
that if others had their way 1 shouid have no journalistic work to do for 
a few weeks. Due to a printers’ strike, | flew to Brussels early in the week 
and my itellow-workers and myseli organized the editing, printing and dis- 
patch of the weekly Catholic Herald in the printing works of Drukkerij 
Nevada. 

One consolation we had. The Brussels printing works was a sturdy 

Catholic house, and the first thing 1 saw in the room which had been put 
at our disposal was a portrait of our own Cardinal Godtrey. The owner 
of the works had met the Cardinal in Lourdes some months ago and made 
friends with him. ‘The Cardinal had graciously agreed to send him his 
photograph. What kinder thought for us exiles trom Britain than to place 
the picture of our Cardinal betore us! In every part of the building you 
will find a crucifix and many a sacred picture. 

Statf and workers not only made us welcome, but gave every spare 
minute of their time to insure the success of the extremely difficult experi- 
ment of printing in about three days an English weekly newspaper despite 
the fact that hardly a word of English was understood by these fine old- 
world Flemish compositors. 

By Wednesday afternoon—our paper is published in Britain on Fri- 
days—it was clear that all was going well. Foreign types were strange 
but the Flemish compositors, concentrating on the unfamiliar spelling of 
a foreign tongue, actually produced proofs a good deal cleaner than we 
are accustomed to in England. Immensely hard work in organizing dis- 
patch by planes and the spending of a good deal more money than we 
could reasonably afford, at least, gave us the promise of a good issue de- 
livered to our readers in good time. 

Then suddenly in the middle of Wednesday afternoon a message 
reached us in London to say that any English paper printed abroad would 
be treated as “black.” In other words, the distributors in London would 
refuse to handle the copies! Our world seemed to fall to pieces. For while 
printing a paper (even at top speed) in a foreign country is a practical 
possibility, the conversion of hundreds of parcels of three hundred copies, 
dispatched by plane, into thousands of orders by shops, churches and 
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individuals is a maneuver that can 
only be undertaken by a nation- 
wide organization of wholesale dis- 
patch. Frankly, distribution has 
always seemed to me a weekly mir- 
acle, for the London Catholic week- 
lies have a nation-wide coverage, 
and every customer expects his 
paper within 24 hours of printing. 

However, we carried on. I have 
never worked harder. Imagine a 
small London office cluttered with 
parcels each containing 300 papers. 
Imagine every available member of 
the staff or volunteers madly un- 
packing and repacking and labeling. 
Imagine private cars and bicycles 
waiting outside and loading parcels, 
while trying to plan an economic 
route to railway stations, churches 
and shops. Some of our staff liter- 
ally worked without sleep for 48 
hours. As I write, I do not know 
the results, but the greater part of 
the issue at least left our London 
office. 


W ELL, THERE is the picture. What 


was it all about? Why were we 
printing abroad and being declared 
“black” by the unions? I would not 
expect my readers in America to be 
vastly interested in the details of a 
printing lock-out or strike in Eng- 
land. But they may well be inter- 
ested in the industrial set-up in one 
of the greatest industrial countries 
in the world, which can thus result 
in a kind of all-round suicide— 
money lost to thousands of printing 
firms; money lost to hundreds of 
newspapers and magazines; and a 
period of paltry strike-pay for the 
printing operatives accustomed to 
highest rates of pay in the country. 
(It takes a schoolmaster fifteen 
years or so, after graduation and 
training, to earn comparable wages. ) 

They may also be interested in 
the fact that it is possible for a 
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During July the worst printing strike to 
hit Great Britain in 30 years effectively si- 
lenced a large portion of the British press. 
Some weeklies found printers in Brussels 
but their plans were frustrated by the inter- 
national trade unions. Michael de la 
Bedoyere, editor of The Catholic Herald, 
tells of his nightmarish experiences trying to 
continue publication the 
strike as immoral 


and condemns 


and irrational. 





handful of trade union leaders to 
prevent free speech and communica- 
tion throughout a democratic coun- 
try, with, in this case, the sole ex- 
ception of the London daily papers. 
They, of course, have the power to 
affect all printing, and in this in- 
stance it looked at one time as 
though they might include the Lon- 
don dailies. 


Las US START with the final shock 
which caused so much trouble te us 
on the Catholic Herald. This paper 
owns no printing press and empleys 
no members of the printing trade 
unions. Yet the workers declare 
it “black” because, instead of tak- 
ing things lying-down, it under- 
takes to keep the paper going by 
printing abroad. It may be reason- 
able to argue that a paper owned 
by a printing firm would be strike- 
breaking by printing abroad since it 
would be escaping the printing 
operatives’ sanction. But this is not 
the case with a paper which is only 
a customer of a printing house. 
Neither the printing employers nor 
the men are affected by a customer, 
wholly innocent in the dispute, car- 
rying on. The employers make no 
money out of it and the union con- 
trol is in no way affected. Only 
lunatic-logic could reach such ex- 
tremes. 

Meanwhile many papers may go 
under, while many publishing and 
other businesses may decide that it 
would be wiser in the future to place 
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their orders in cheaper markets 
abroad. If the bosses lose money 
thereby, the men will lose jobs. 

I emphasize this point, not only 
because I happen to be affected by 
it, but because it is an excellent il- 
lustration of the lengths to which 
trade-unionism can go in this coun- 
try without anyone being able to in- 
terfere and without even helping 
their own cause. 

Industrial relations in this coun- 
try are still a pure survival of the 
nineteenth-century Manchester 
school of economics, accidentally 
turned upside down. Just as in the 
bad old days of laissez-faire, noth- 
ing prevented the employer from 
using his strength to drive down the 
wages of the workers and throw 
them at his convenience into starv- 
ing unemployment; so today the 
unions can use their strength, when 
it suits them, to raise wages and im- 
pose .conditions of work, even 
though this may mean the severest 
disruption of the national economy 
or, as in the present case, depriving 
the people of a free country of 
the right of free expression through 
the vital channel of the written 
word. The grave inconvenience to 
the people generally, the bankrupt- 
ing of smaller firms, the denial of 
basic freedoms—none of these 
count in the face of what is, after 
all, sheer brute strength. 

Of course, we know all this. But 
we rarely see it in its proper con- 
text. For example, we tend to see it 
as the complaint of the rich against 
the rightful defenses of the poor or 
we see it as a democratic defense 
against authoritarian claims of the 
State. 

It is true that many strikes are 
morally justified by the accidents 
of the case. With rising costs, the 
workers may well be left behind and 
need to strike. Where there is dan- 
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ger of authoritarianism, the workers 
may be truly democratic in resist- 
ance against a government’s fiat. 
But take the present case. The cost 
of living in Britain has been stable 
for some time. There is no real dan- 
ger of the government obtaining un- 
just powers to force its will on any 
section of the community. The 
printers are among the highest-paid 
workers in the country. And the 
present dispute is solely due to the 
fact that a three-year agreement on 
wages and conditions has run its 
course. The printers demand a ten 
per cent rise in wages simply be- 
cause they know they have the 
strength to do so. 


0. WE CAN LOOK at the matter in 
another way. When the printers 
made their ten per cent rise de- 
mand, everyone could pretty 
shrewdly guess that the final settle- 
ment would be a compromise five 
per cent rise. Yet could the em- 
ployers simply agree on that? Per- 
haps they would have been wiser 
to do so, yet by doing so they would 
be practically admitting that such a 
rise would be automatic in the fu- 
ture whenever the printers de- 
manded it. The employers put their 
trust in arbitration, yet despite the 
fact that in this country arbitration 
awards are not compulsory, the 
printers did not dare risk it. Even 
on the printers’ side it is far from 
certain that their action was truly 
in their own interests. Newspapers 
and magazines are losing circula- 
tion because of television. Substi- 
tutes for printing are becoming 
available. In an early general elec- 
tion, the printers’ action is likely to 
weaken labor. It is known that vast 
numbers of individual printers, al- 
most certainly a majority, were on 
their knees praying that the strike 
would be avoided, for highly paid 
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men nowadays live in large measure 
on credit through hire-purchase 
buying of expensive amenities. 


Tue POINT is that all these evils 
(not excluding from my personal 
point of view, the evil that an inno- 
cent party like the Catholic Herald 
is suffering and will suffer more in 
many ways) proceed, not from the 
bad-will or avarice of either side nor 
from any bullying intransigence on 
the part of a few bosses on either 
side, but from a false and evil sys- 
tem—the very same system that 
once enabled capitalists to grind the 
faces of the poor. It is the evil of 
laissez faire, the evil of conflict or 
war at the heart of industrial rela- 
tions. Accept that, and damage to 
all parties, including innocent par- 
ties, must follow, exactly as is the 
case in real warfare. In the past, no 
doubt, there were real victors in in- 
dustrial warfare, just as there were 
real victors in military war. But to- 
day warfare, whether social or mili- 
tary, is so complex and involves so 
many people that what anyone 
gains in one way he loses in another. 


Way GO ON WITH IT? It is doubt- 
less due to a muddled idea that the 
war between capital or boss and la- 
bor or worker is considered some- 
thing democratic and an expression 
of freedom. In fact, it is simply yet 
another form of the modern revolt 
against morality. The Church for 
nearly a century has taught that 
there is such a thing as a concept 
of a “just wage” which can be found 
by safeguarding the just interests 
of the employers and the employees 
and the community. The true good 
of all sections will determine the 
rightful profit and the rightful wage. 
To achieve this it is necessary to 
seek partnership between commun- 
ity, capital and labor. 
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When Leo XIII first recalled the 
modern world to the Christian prin- 
ciples of social justice which were 
taken for granted in the days of 
Christendom, an objector might 
have argued that industrial rela- 
tions were so much under the con- 
trol of capital that it was vain to 
hope for a fair partnership. But to- 
day the stalemate between capital 
and labor makes it perfectly obvious 
that partnership and the agreement 
of all parties, including the com- 
munity represented by the govern- 
ment, can perfectly well determine 
together the just wage in any par- 
ticular case. 

But a blind prejudice on all sides 
sees to it that the only way of 
reaching a modus vivendi between 
community, capital and labor is by 
the self-defeating and costly way of 
class-war. Capital is chary of tak- 
ing the workers into its confidence 
and revealing the full truth of the 
state of business. Labor sees capi- 
tal as existing to get the better of 
the workers. And the State is so 
terrified of being thought authori- 
tarian if it seeks to enforce justice 
to all that it dare not act. 


1 HAVE spent long hours studying 
Catholic social teaching, but I must 
humbly confess that it takes the 
prompting of an industrial dispute 
which gravely injures an innocent 
third party to which I belong, to 
make me fully and vividly realize 
that Catholic doctrine is what in- 
dustrial relations desperately need 
today. This conclusion, after all, 
only squares with so many of our 
other modern problems. Get your 
teeth into any contemporary inter- 
national, social or moral problem, 
and you will soon discover that the 
only solution lies in the traditional 
teaching of the Church. The essen- 
tial answer is always at hand. 
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ADVISE AND CONSENT 
by Allen Drury 
Doubleday. 


Advise and 


$5.75 
Consent, a novel whose cor 
porate hero is the United States Senate, 
is a rare combination of thriller, intel- 
lectual discourse, and a paean of praise 
As a thriller, it is 
a suspense story of an intricate and en- 
thralling kind 
page to happen 
next, what new surprise will be sprung 
the of characters 
The basic plot situation is this: a presi 
of State 
before a Senate committee for confirma- 
The liberal liberal 
forces in the country are definitely 


for moral earnestness. 


The reader wonders from 


one another what 


will 


by subtle minds its 


dent’s nominee for Secretary 


1S 


tion press and 
in 
favor of the nomination; only a Senator 
from the South, in the eyes of most a sly 
and old 


oppose the 


evil man, seems determined to 
Then a 
series of disclosures rocks the country and 
points to a passionate battle as the White 
House throws in all its resources to force 
the Mr. Drury provides a 
mounting that will impel the 
reader to continue almost feverishly 
This book 
What 


superficial satire, a sardonic exposé 


president’s choice 


nomination. 
tension 


is an intellectual discourse 
in other hands could have been a 
1S 
instead a most careful and engrossing 
study of the meaning of the Senate, of 
the very integrity of our system of checks 


and balances. There is no flag waving, 
but one is made constantly aware of the 
complex of 


The Senate is seen as a moral force 


realities American political 
life 
and, in spite of the actions of some of its 


members, as a bulwark of our system of 


BY Riley Hughes 


government. Many a reader will have 
his ideas dramatically overthrown as the 
wily Senator from the South proves to be 
a wise old man indeed, as the tempta 
tions of power, as the assaults upon in- 
tegrity are turned back by a fundamental 
decency. Much the 
during events 


two 
take 


reputations are destroyed, cour- 


happens in 


weeks which these 
place: 
age is severely tested, and many men 
pass through the major crises of their 
lives. And Mr. Drury makes it all have 
meaning in a book which is realistic and 
informed about Washington political life 
without being cynical. 


In 


have not often used the reviewer's cliché 


over twenty years of reviewing I 
about being unable to put a book down. 
So I it to and 
relevance when I say of Advise and Con 
sent that here is a book to which I gave 
an absorbed, excited, and complete atten 
tion. This really is a book from which 
any reader who ever any 
thought to the Washington scene, will 
find it almost impossible to tear himself 
away. 


mean have a freshness 


has given 


THREESCORE AND TEN 
by Walter Allen 
Morrow. $3.50 

“How incalculable other people are,” 

silly Ashted reflects, “and most of all 

those nearest and dearest to us.” Three- 

score and Ten, a novel in the form of a 

memoir, is Ashted’s attempt to 

stand “where things went wrong,” 


under- 
if they 
did, in his life and in the lives of those 
close to him. 
ower, 


Billy, now 76 and a wid- 
is fighting off at- 


well-meaning 
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tempts to take care of dear old helpless 
Dad. His prosperous son thinks that the 
old boy’s mind is wandering; he can have 
no knowledge that his father is coming 
to terms with life. 

For Billy Ashted, this coming to terms 
means not only a personal reappraisal 
but also the reliving of a social revolu- 
tion. For in his lifetime, in England, the 
working class rose from the sodden hope- 
lessness of the time when drink was “the 
shortest way out of Manchester” to a 
working interests ar- 
rived at the height of political power. 
At thirteen, “neither outraged nor rebel 
lious,” he left school, but like many Eng- 
lishmen of his time and class, he was to 


time when class 


engage thereafter in a formidable career 
of self-education through reading. Ashted 
becomes a craftsman, a silversmith, even 
going to New York for a time and living 
a quiet family life, enjoying music, being 
mildly puzzled by painting. He observes 
without the career of a 
friend who uses his longings and inse- 
curities to build a political career. In his 
own political thinking Ashted was a so- 
cialist of the English stripe, and “fan- 
tastically respectable” about it. Some 
years later he read, with horror, Wells 
and Shaw 


envy meteoric 


“and I saw that our enemies 
had known more of the implications of 
some sides of the early Socialist move- 
ment than I ever had.” Threescore and 
Ten is an intense but quiet book, one 
which results in a compassionate portrait 
of a representative man in a complex age. 


THE RAPE OF THE FAIR COUNTRY 

by Alexander Cordell 

Doubleday. $3.95 
The period from 1826 to 1848, roughly 
the time span of this vigorous and com- 
pelling novel, showed the Industrial Rev 
olution at the height of its ruthlessness 
in England and Wales. Mr. Cordell’s 
novel is set in the Wales of that period, 
in a countryside and village “raped” for 
the benefit of the iron-smelting furnaces. 
The era the famous Chartist 
riots (and their supression by Welling 
ton) and in reform legislation and gen- 
eral conditions of But 
lasted, dis- 


ended in 


improvement. 


while it there was little to 
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tinguish the fate of men from that of the 
ravished countryside with its infamous 
slag heaps. 

Mr. Cordell’s story centers about a 
Welsh family of workers. The 
Mortymers are an independent lot, al- 
ways ready to improve a quarrel, stub- 
born, lecherous often, yet possessed of 
integrity—a family apart. In the narra- 
tor’s father, a superb creation of physical 
and moral strength, the author draws a 
fascinating portrait of a man strong in 
the tradition of reverencing the masters, 
a foe of unionism who finally comes to a 
realization of the betrayal of the people 
and the country by the highhanded iron 
masters. When the “Scotch cattle” (a 
kind of KKK outfit who dress in cattle 
skins for disguise and set fire to the 
homes of those opposing unionism) come 
on the scene, one sees an authentic and 
fascinating symbol of violence and 
change. In The Rape of the Fair Coun- 
iry sexual violence is seen as symbol and 
counterpart of industrial violence, at a 
time when children were bought and sold 
on the street corners, with orphanages 
selling 


iron 


their charges in blocks of ten. 
Not for sensitive readers, and certainly 
not another How Green Was My Valley 
for poetry and nostalgia, this is nonethe- 
less a powerful cry of the human spirit 
against brutal society and time 


THE YOUNG TITAN 
by F. Van Wyck Mason 
Doubleday. $5.95 
“Been a brisk morning, ain't it?” This is 
what Harmony Kemp, after helping her 
daughters wrench arrows 


out of their 


door and walls, called over through cup 


ped hands to a neighbor. In the next 
chapter Harmony and her daughters are 
marched off, hands tied behind 
them, by the returning raiders, Indians 
in the pay of the French. And all but 
a few of the survivors of the raids on 
Mayhew Town in Maine, on the New 
England-New France frontier, leave 
their burning homes behind them. There 
have been far too many brisk mornings 
for the hopes of Bartholomew Mayhew, 
former Royal Marine, and those gath 
ered around to make their homes. 


their 
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As Mr. Mason tells the 
easily his best historical novel to date— 


story—in 


the fall of the French fortress city of 
Louisburg is the direct result of the In- 
dian raid on For the 
men of the settlement are burning with 
hatred for the French and their Indian 
this the “good” (pro- 
English) Indians are called ‘“‘the Friend 
lies,” the “bad” 
“the Hostiles.” 
is certain to be nervous when any Indian 


Mayhew Town. 


allies. In book 
(pro-French) Indians 
After a while the reader 


stalks onto a page. 

The Young Titan—the title refers to 
the new American nation which will re- 
sult from the French and Indian wars— 
is a superior adventure story, fast-paced, 
carefully Mr. Mason is 
equally at home in frontier towns or in 


researched. 


the sophisticated French city of Louis- 
And he is of 
military historian. Only the patness of 
much of the plot (and Hollywood will 
not be able to keep its hands off this one) 


burg. course a fictional 
D> 


keeps this book from being considered 
fiction. It must be 
ranked as adventure stuff, but it is ad- 
venture writing of the very first order. 
Men particularly will enjoy this novel 
whose 600 pages are divided into 55 rapid 


serious historical 


and absorbing chapters. There’s many a 
brisk morning before Mr. Mason is done 
with his stirring story. 


LOVE IN THE MIST 

by Rosalie Packard 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.50 
“We fell into prattle,” the narrator says 
at one point, of a conversation she was 
having with her husband. “I won’t stand 
for any tactless words about Cook Coun- 
ty Jail,” Katie, an American, has just 
been saying to her English husband, 
Katie is good at prattle as wit- 
ness this not atypical sentence: “One 
yearns to find delicious husbands for all 
one’s attractive unmarried chums, so that 
they may be happy as James and one, 
and bachelors are so pitiable, poor pets, 
though occasionally useful for taking one 
to the theater when James has to work 
late.” 


James 
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What slight plot there is to this gay 
and random chitchat, so determinedly 
hands-across-the-sea, involves the minor 
discomforts James and Katie experience 
when James is transferred from London 
to the north of England. After some mis- 
givings, Katie discovers that people are 
people in the North. 

One does learn something new from 
the reading of this gurgling essay on the 
American and British cousinly ways: 
American toothbrushes last longer than 
English ones. One may look it up if one 
wishes: page 102. 


THE DEVIL FLOWER 


by Emigdio Enriquez 

Hill & Wang. $3.50 
With the first touch of sunlight the flower 
in the porcelain pot on Ercelia’s porch 
would drop its head into its long pulpy 
leaves. The flower is, of course, a symbol 
of Ercelia a Filipino 
whose life has become one of tragic con- 
flict. Rectitude and desire are the two 
poles of Ercelia’s moral being. In her 
dreams only does desire take hold; in 
daylight she is the spinsterish young 
schoolteacher of “good family” and of 
proper goals and attitudes. Because she 
says no to a love which, however im- 
portunate, is also honorable, she is de- 
stroyed. 

The scene of this symbolic action is a 
coastal village in Mindanao, in the Phil- 
ippines. With poetic perception and deft- 
ness, Mr. Enriquez, a young Filipino, 
portrays Ercelia’s sharp struggle be- 
tween abstract and sensory demands. On 
another level this book is a faithfully ob- 
served portrait of Filipino types: the ag- 
ing Don Juan; the young hero of mixed 
blood; the heroine’s parents who, having 
lived in a shadowy background, must 
from Ercelia’s viewpoint, die in a shad- 
owy, unreal way too. Ercelia is the hero- 
ine fated for disappointment and death, 
a figure of legend and of pity. 

As a first novel The Devil Flower in- 
troduces a new young writer of con- 
siderable achievement and even greater 
promise. 


herself, woman 
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IMAGE OF AMERICA 

by R. L. Bruckberger, O.P. 

Viking. $4.50 
A rapid survey of some political and eco- 
nomic aspects of American life, Jmage of 
America has been hailed as an important 
addition to the Crevecoeur 
and de Tocqueville: men who, like Fa- 
ther Bruckberger, 


writings of 
were French observ- 
ers of democracy in the United States. 
Actually, the work belongs 
more to the tradition of French Oratory, 
as represented perhaps in Lacordaire and 
Bossuet, than to that of significant social 
analysis. To say this is neither to under- 
estimate Father 


however, 


Bruckberger’s capaci 
ties as a student of our democracy nor 
to discount the importance of incidental 
observation in his volume; it is only to 
define the main burden of his latest work 
as hortatory, not analytical. And what is 
the exhortation? That America which 
“is either the hope of the world or 
nothing” should “extend the Declaration 
of Independence to the whole world, to 
all nations and all races.” 

Father Bruckberger’s 
makes 


hortatory pur- 
understandable numerous 
historical generalizations, especially with 


pose 


reference to the American revolution, the 
meaning of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to its framers, and the collaboration 
in this country of capitalists and work- 
ingmen. In dealing with these matters 
and others, he is not so much concerned 
with fact as with 


symbolize, 


what groups of facts 
thereafter suggest in 
On the political side, 
Father Bruckberger’s lesson is that our 


American experience, molded out of em- 


and 
terms of a lesson 


piricism, a spirit of compromise, and re- 
spect for individual freedom, is far more 
human and ennobling than the utopian 
abstractions governing European revolu- 
tions, particularly the French and the 
Russian. In regard to economic affairs, 
he affirms that a permanent American 
revolution, symbolized in Henry Charles 
Carey, Samuel Gompers and Henry 
Ford, has “eliminated capitalism as the 
basis of society,” replacing it with a 
“practical and practicable” system of so- 
cial harmony in which the differing or- 
ders of society, like man and wife, com- 
plement each other. Both these lessons, 
Father Bruckberger contends, are ex- 
tremely important to Europe and to the 
world at this time. He assigns to Ameri- 
cans the task of correcting various false 
images of America overseas, and of bring 
ing to the attention of the world the 
hard-won realities of our experience. 

It is extremely flattering to know that 


Americans, with a little correcting of 


their images, may become the guides of 
humanity; flattering, but is it true? Is 
it also true that Henry Ford was, as 
Father Bruckberger contends, an anti- 
capitalist? That the execution of Lenin’s 
brother made Lenin a revolutionary? Or 


that American business no longer re 
volves around money but exists to serve 
mankind? On these matters and others 
I find Father Bruckberger less than per 
suasive, though interesting and challeng 
ing. It is safe to predict that this newest 
book, embodying not only exhortation but 
many acute insights into the American 
way of life, will be much discussed in 
coming months. THOMAS COFFEY 
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CONGRESS AND THE AMERICAN 
TRADITION 

by James Burnham 

Regnery. $6.00 
The Catholic in the United States has 
enjoyed a freedom not often the lot of 
his co-religionist in other non-Catholic 
societies. This has been a direct result 
of the peculiar governmental system con- 
ceived and instituted by that remarkable 
conglomeration of men, the Founding 
Fathers. Therefore, radical changes in 
that system—and especially any weaken- 
ing of its safeguards to individual liberty 
and the rights of minorities—are of spe- 
cial interest to Catholics. 

An important contribution to the un- 
derstanding of such problems is now 
available. Mr. James Burnham, in a 
single readable volume, gives the reader 
a brilliant analysis-in-depth of the tradi- 
tional “American way” in politics. On 
the theory that he who considers the ori- 
gin of things gets the clearest view of 
them, the author goes directly to the 
Federalist papers and other original 
sources to remind us of just what the Fa- 
thers had in mind when setting up the 
new government. 

What they did not have in mind was 
utopia. Politics, they knew, was a prac- 
tical and not a theoretical matter, and 
the problem to be solved was: how to 
establish a central government power- 
ful enough to rule but which would not, 
through that very power, destroy the po- 
litical liberty of the individual. An age- 
old problem, to be sure; and the Fathers’ 
solution was an intricate, balanced struc- 
ture based on the lessons of history and 
then-current political realities. It was 
republican rather than democratic; de- 
signed to represent the several interests 
of the citizen rather than the will of a 
majority of citizens. And while the 
“checks and balances” system was de- 
signed to prevent any one branch from 
gaining supreme power, it was in the 
Congress that the most important powers 
were to reside. For Congress represents 
not the “people” as a whole, but the in- 
dividual: as a citizen of a state, with 
regional and particular economic, social 
and political interests. By thus making 
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all Americans members, simultaneously, 
of numerous minority groupings, the Fa- 
thers hoped to secure the rights of any 
single minority from the tyranny of 
“fifty-per-cent-plus-one” of the popula- 
tion. 

With the rise of the powerful execu- 
tive, sitting, as he does today, atop a 
massive and virtually uncontrollable 
bureaucracy, the power of Congress has 
steadily declined. Even the Supreme 
Court—from which the Fathers expected 
the least danger to the power balance— 
has gotten into the legislative game; 
and the “will of the people” tends to be 
expressed more often by those agencies 
(i.e., the Executive and the Court), 
claiming to represent “public opinion,” 
than by the directly-elected representa- 
tives of the. citizen. 

Mr. Burnham paints a disturbing pic- 
ture. Moreover, he predicts that the 
breakdown of our traditional govern- 
mental balance will continue, because the 
currently ascendent ideology is one of 
“democratism”; that is, the liberal ideo- 
logists who mold the thought of our sc- 
ciety are striving, in the name of democ- 
racy, for an all-powerful State which will 
be responsive to the will of the majority. 
But since, in practice, this is impossible, 
Mr. Burnham sees us moving toward a 
new kind of oligarchy: that of bureau- 
cratic managers who control the appara- 
tus—and therefore the real power—of 
the State, and who will guide, rather 
than be guided by, the “popular will.” 

Mr. Burnham’s thesis is not a new one. 
The author himself identified the trend 
in The Managerial Revolution 20 years 
ago, and if the facts of American history 
fit all too well into the pattern, so does, 
in general, the recent history of the 
world. 

Everywhere we are called to the rule 
of the masses, and it is the tragedy of our 
that we misunderstand this to 
mean rule by the masses. There is no 
such misunderstanding in Russia; and if 
it is difficult to become a saint in a de- 
mocracy (where one man will be no bet- 
ter than another, or else), it may be easy 
to become a martyr in the Dark Ages 
looming ahead. J. P. MCFADDEN 
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WHY WE BELIEVE 

by Msgr. Léon Cristiani 
THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 

by Albert Gelin 
CHRISTIANITY AND MONEY 

by Jacques Leclercq 
THE THEOLOGY OF GRACE 

by Jean Daujat 

Vols. 15-18 

Hawthorn. $2.95 each 
It is a pleasure to welcome the arrival 
of four more excellent books (volumes 
15-18 in order of publication) in Haw- 
thorn’s unique Twentieth Century Ency- 
clopedia of Catholicism. The cumulative 
series, which promises to be one of the 
most exhaustive undertakings of the pres- 
ent time (250 volumes in all), is well on 
its way to proving the claim that it will 
be indispensable to home and school li- 
braries, study groups and information 
centers; in fact, to both Catholics and 
non-Catholics seriously interested in 
the detailed teachings of Catholicism. 

Léon Cristiani, in Why We Believe, 
points out that Christ left no doubt in 
people’s minds that the very first condi- 
tion of salvation is belief in Him and in 
His teaching. To the Apostles and their 
successors He gave the command to go 
forth into a hostile world and make that 
teaching known. Christian apologetics 
is therefore as old as the Church itself. 

The seemingly impossible task of 


spreading the Gospel is in some ways 
like the work of a ploughman who pre- 


pares the ground, removes obstacles, 
clears the way. The apologist strives to 
dispose the hearer to be receptive, an- 
swers objections, points out errors, and 
in proclaiming the divine truths, demon- 
strates that the grounds for belief, 
(prophesies, miracles, sanctity, history, 
etc.), do not violate reason or enslave 
the mind but, on the contrary, deserve 
to be and ought to be accepted. He 
shows that Christianity alone can and 
does give the answers to the great prob- 
lems of life and to all the searchings of 
the mind and the longings of the heart. 
God is, of course, the only one who can 
give the gift and grace of Faith. 
Monsignor Cristiani covers all this very 
nicely as he notes that the method of 
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presenting the credentials of Christ will 
naturally vary somewhat with the time, 
place background of the people. 
Why We Believe is so well written that 
once you pick it up, you will not want 
to put it down. 


and 


As The Religion of Israel, by Albert 
the Biblical of the 
Encyclopedia, it has to do only with the 
Hebraic of the Old Testament 
times. Father Gelin’s thorough acquaint- 


Gelin, is in section 


religion 


ance with his subject is evident on every 


page. Exhibiting a vast knewledge of 


the sacred writings, the author portrays 


the role of the descendants of Abraham 
in the Divine plan of redemption, show- 
ing that the position of Israel in history 
is first that of the custodian of the true 
religion, and then with the Exile and 
the dispersions that followed to the four 
corners of the Roman Empire, takes on 


the role of the missionary (like John 
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the Baptist) “preparing the way of the 
Lord.” 

“Never a dull moment,” is the impres- 
sion one gets on reading of the joys and 
sorrows that accompanied the Israelites 
from the time Abraham left Ur of Chal- 
dees to the days of the Maccabean revolt. 
Turning to the aspect, one 
learns of God’s covenant with the Chosen 
People and of the gradual unfolding 
of revelation as patriarch and prophet 
came into prominence and then faded 
from view. The Covenant bound the 
people to God and united them as a race 
apart. Their moral and life of 
prayer and ritual, even though at times 
imperiled, kept faith and hope alive: 
faith in the One True God and hope for 
the “One that was to come.” 

“The desire for 
all evils,” 


religious 


code 


is the root of 
Paul to Timothy. 
Were it not for greed, most family quar- 
rels, 


money 
wrote St. 
class conflicts and wars with re- 
sultant hardships and heartaches would 
never have Father Jacques 
Leclerq, in Christianity and Money, pre- 
sents an the ethical 
involved with 
ownership, acquisition and possession. A 
complete outline of the teaching of 
Christ regarding riches is followed by a 
description of early Christian commun- 
ity life and the 
religious orders. 


occurred. 


work on 
principles 


excellent 


and religious 


counsel of poverty in 
Next a review is given 
of the changing economic scene from the 
days of slavery 
to our 


in the Roman Empire, 
industrial, capitalistic and 
era. The teaching of the 
Church on the right of ownership and 
the dignity of man is clearly brought out, 
while the author us that 
God the Father, the Creator and Lord of 
all things, is the one “real owner.” As 
part of His creation, we are just stew- 


own 
Communistic 


also reminds 


ards who will have to render an account 
even to the last farthing . . . for all that 
we possess is entrusted to us as a loan. 
Father Leclercq points out to us that 
evident poverty in itself is not a passport 
to heaven but that wealth need not be a 
stumbling block. Riches, if properly 
used, can be turned into steppingstones. 
One can make friends of the mammon of 
iniquity. 
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Anyone who wishes to have a clear 
concept of the real purpose of our exis- 
tence, of God as our Father and the part 
we have to play as His adopted children, 
could do no better than to read and read 
again the splendid work, The Theology 
of Grace, by Jean Daujat. Congratula- 
tions are surely due both the author and 
translator for the excellent exposition of 
the doctrine of Grace—so entwined as it 
is with all that has been revealed. 

It is the office of dogmatic theology to 
put into exact formulas the truths re- 
vealed by God. These truths, being mys- 
teries to us, are of course beyond under- 
standing and surpass knowledge. The- 
ology presupposes the gift of faith. 

With skill and clarity the author 
makes an examination of the nature of 
man, showing that because of his in- 
tellect, freedom of will and moral life, 
he is in a class by himself. As with all 
created things, however, his endowments 
are limited. Being destined for a higher 
life which he himself cannot bring into 
being, God adopts him as His son and 
engrafts a supernatural life within the 
soul, sanctifying it, making it pleasing 
in His sight. This is sanctifying grace. 
Christ, the Son of God, by His act of 
redemption, won for us all grace both 
actual and habitual, and left upon this 
earth His Church and Sacraments to be 
forever the chief channels of Divine Love 
and life. For a of basic 
truths of the Faith, Father Daujat’s ex- 
cellent book 


re-evaluation 


is not to be missed. 
JUSTIN O’Brien, C.S.P. 


THE BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE 
TO PRACTICAL POLITICS 

by J. J. Wuerthner, Jr. 

Regnery. $3.75 
Recently, when the Gulf Oil Corporation 
announced that it intended to exert what 
political influence it could, the story 
made the headlines. It is strange that 
the idea of businessmen in politics should 
be news; one wonders when and why 
businessmen ever got out. But it is true 
that in the last several decades Ameri- 
(large contributions 
notwithstanding) has taken a rather pro- 
vincial view of political action, leaving 


can business cash 
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the field open to the ever-increasing ac- 
tivity of organized labor. And when one 
meditates on the political power of a 
Walter Reuther, the prospect of coun- 
tervailing influences is not unwelcome. 
The question is: How to go about it? 
Mr. Wuerthner attempts to put the 
answer in practical terms. He does a 
workmanlike job (he has had a great 
deal of both political and business ex- 
perience himself) stating the problems, 
proposing specific courses of action. But 
while this book makes sense, there are 
lingering doubts about what such a book 
—or even such political common sense— 
can accomplish in the face of current 
realities which are: (a) that tightly- 
organized Big Labor is right now exert- 
ing a tremendously powerful political 
effect; and (b) business, big or small, is 
not so organized, and its political efforts 
are at best fragmentary. Such conditions 
do not make for a_ healthy political 
situation and those interested in doing 
something about the problem would do 
well, as a starter, to read this volume. 
J. P. MCFADDEN. 
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“Miss Goudge’s St. Francis is 
a man, not a stained glass 
window.” 


—Chicago Tribune 
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THE LIFE OF 
SAINT FRANCIS OF 


By ELIZABETH GOUDGE 


“Tender, wise and moving biogra- 
phy of a saint. ... Not only do the 
character and actions of Francis 
himself take on new vividness and 
beauty in this book; the same is 
true of his family and his followers. 
... The original organization of the 
Franciscan Order and its underly- 
ing meaning are described in a way 
which few readers will be able to 
forget or ignore. . .”’—FRANCES 
PARKINSON KEYS, Saturday Review. 
$4.95 at all bookstores. 
Coward-McCann 
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THE WAR MEMOIRS OF 
CHARLES DE GAULLE — UNITY, 
1942-1944 
Trans. by Richard Howard 
Simon and Schuster. $6.00 


CHARLES DE GAULLE — | 
THE CRUCIAL YEARS, 1943-1944 

by Arthur Layton Funk 

University of Oklahoma Press. $5.00 
In his War Memoirs of the period 1942- 
1944, De Gaulle emphasizes on nearly 
every conviction that he was 
France and that he must be accorded the 
respect due to a sovereign state. He held 
tenaciously to this position from June, 
1940 onward. He was undersecretary of 
national defense in France when that 
disintegrated before Hitler's 
sledge hammer attacks in June, 1940. 
Fleeing to England, De Gaulle then de- 
clared himself head of the Free French. 
On October 27, 1940 he issued the state- 
ment that became the charter of Free 
France. He repudiated Marshal Petain 
and the government of Vichy and was in 
return considered a traitor by the Vichy 
administration. England broke with 
Vichy and accordingly gave De Gaulle a 
halfhearted recognition but the United 
States continued to deal with the Vichy 
government. Although some Lend-Lease 
aid was given to the Free French after 
November, 1941, our government’s rela- 
tions with De Gaulle really began at 
Casablanca in January, 1943, when 
Roosevelt and De Gaulle met. Churchill, 


page his 


nation 
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Roosevelt, De Gaulle and Giraud, the 
French general favored by Roosevelt, 
held several stormy sessions but man- 
aged to convey to the press an appear- 
ance of harmony. 

Arthur Layton Funk’s book admirably 
supplements De Gaulle’s Memoirs dur- 
ing the 1943-1944 period. On June 3, 
1943 De Gaulle transferred to Algiers his 
government which came to be known as 
the French Committee of National Lib- 
eration. De Gaulle continued to empha- 
size that France was a nation, not merely 
a name, and thereby irritated Roosevelt, 
Churchill and later, Eisenhower. Funk’s 
account agrees with that of De Gaulle 
on all major points. De Gaulle was 
especially suspicious of Roosevelt because 
he was convinced that Roosevelt intended 
to dictate the peace after the war, and 
to disregard France. De Gaulle sus- 
pected Churchill, too, because England 
was weakening the French position in 
the Middle East. De Gaulle was not 
pleased with Eisenhower's broadcast to 
the French in June, 1944, when France 
was invaded, because France was not 
clearly referred to as a distinct nation 
with its own government. However, 
there is no doubt as to Funk’s high re- 
spect for De Gaulle. He believes that it 
was De Gaulle who kept France together 
during the war. In summary, he ob- 
serves: “In spite of President Roosevelt's 
snide anecdotes, De Gaulle’s place in 
French history, by the side of Joan of 
Arc, is undeniably secure.” 

PAUL KINIERY 
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THE CATHOLIC SPIRIT 

by André Retif, S.J. 
HERESIES AND HERETICS 

by Msgr. Léon Cristiani 

Hawthorn. $2.95 each 
In The Catholic Spirit (volume 19 in the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Ca- 
tholicism series), Father Retif writes of 
Catholicity in the accepted religious 
sense of the word—as meaning that the 
Church was to extend to the ends of 
the earth; that the Gospel is for all na- 
tions and for all time. Explaining that 
this identification mark is but an outward 
sign of an inward grace of quality with- 
out which it could not exist, the author 
illuminates the meaning of Catholicity 
in the fuller and proper sense as an ex- 
tension of all-embracing Divine Love, 
whereby the Church is enabled to reach 
out, assimilate and transform mankind 
regardless of times, traditions, conditions 
or customs. It is this attribute that ex- 
plains the miracle of survival, the co- 
existence within the Mystical Body of 
optimism and pessimism, mysticism and 
objectivity, austerity and joy, self- 
concern and generous sacrifice, prudence 
and confidence, faith and good works, 
free will and grace, mercy and justice. 

Father Retif makes clear that the 
Church was never meant to be exclusive 
or confined. For when, in history, reli- 
gious groups have been nationalized or 
dominated by political or other outside 
forces, the result has ever been the same: 
endless divisions, abandonment of a defi- 
nite creed, opening the way for disbelief, 
doubt and finally denial. 

The reader can indeed share the au- 
thor’s observations concerning 
our shrinking world, the inter-depend- 
ence of nations, the efforts of recent 
Popes to promote unity and peace, and 
the need for a truly “Catholic Spirit” 
expressing itself in brotherly love and 
earnest prayer. 

One of the volumes in the Encyclo- 
pedia certain to attract considerable 
reading attention is Monsignor Cristi- 
ani’s Heresies and Heretics which gives 
an excellent and concise outline of the 
more widely spread heresies and near- 
heresies from the time of the Judaisers 


closing 
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to the present-day forms of Naturalism, 
Atheism and religious indifference. 

The author brings to mind the warn- 
ing of Christ who said false prophets 
would arise striving to seduce, if pos- 
sible, even the elect. Basically, heresy 
arises from the fact that many prefer a 
religion of their own making rather than 
that revealed by Christ, preserved and 
infallibly proclaimed by His authorized 
teacher, the Church (“they who hear the 
Church hear Me’). All too soon the 
early Church was aware of this, for 
hardly had the work of spreading the 
Gospel gotten under way, than some 
began to change certain doctrines and 
practices to suit their own ideas and way 
of life. Msgr. Cristiani reviews briefly 
the life history of the originators of 
such ideas, their essential errors and 
over-all effect of their teachings. In the 
closing chapter, which deals with recent 
efforts on the part of various groups to 
re-unite, the author points out that true 
religion and moral life stem from di- 
vinely revealed truths about which there 
can be no bickering or compromise. 
Heresies and Heretics is an absorbing 
book, not intended to be an exhaustive 
treatment of all phases of the problems 
implied, but a stimulating introduction 
to other volumes in the Encyclopedia 
which will discuss more at length the 
Orthodox Churches, the Reformation 
and several non-Catholic sects. 

JUSTIN O’Brien, C.S.P. 


LIFE OF UNION WITH MARY 
by Emil Neubert, S.M., S.T.D. 
Bruce. $4.95 


If it is Our Saviour’s greatest joy to unite 
us with Himself, and if we constantly 
pray to the Holy Spirit to come to us 


through prayer and faith and ardent 
love, then Life of Union With Mary will 
become a most useful addition to our 
library. Its author needs no introduction, 
especially since the publication in 1954 
of his monumental and precious Mary in 
Doctrine. Those who enjoyed the former 
will enjoy even more the latter. 
Guided by the safe theological instruc- 
tion, de Maria nil satis, our author treads 
bravely on holy soil in the walled garden 
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of the soul. Some there undoubtedly will 
be who will readily find fault with the 
context set before them. They will com- 
plain that Father Neubert this time, has 
really surpassed himself and has gone 
too far in his praise of Mary. Not so, not 
at all, counters His Excellency, the 
Bishop of Liege: “There is place in the- 
ology for a healthy liberty.” It is hoped 
that these few words will silence forever 
Indeed, they ought, for he 
these 


the critics. 
substantiates them by quoting 
words of that genuine servant of Mary, 
Brother Marie-Leonard: “Devotion to 
Mary is not the whole of our religion. 
The whole of our religion is Jesus. But 
“whoever gives himself to Mary is led 
by her to her Son.” These words explain 
the crux (as title) of this 
wonderfully devotional book. 

The gifted author’s study opens to the 


well as the 


eyes of our minds rich vistas of varia- 
gated Marian reflection. One hopes that 
this Bruce publication will be eagerly 
sought after to assist our souls to ascend 
to Christ through Mary. It is hoped, too, 
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that Life of Union With Mary will be 
instrumental in developing the practice 
of vocal prayer, in particular our fre- 
quent recourse to two important Marian 
prayers, the Sub Tuum Praesidium and 
the popular Thirty Days Prayer. It has 
ever been my contention that nothing 
can surpass in value the practice of men- 
tal prayer, meditation, if the soul’s re- 
surgence over the flesh is to endure. Thus 
it will be a delight for us to find an 
instruction on mental prayer at just 
about its best in “Christocentric and 
Marian Mental Prayer.” 

In fine, Father Neubert’s entire book 
will delight you. Else you could hardly 
lay claim to be a genuine devotee of 
Mary. Is the author the last word in his 
field? J think so. He ought to be, after 
publishing thirteen scholarly volumes, 
three in English, on the Blessed Virgin. 
Qui trop embrasse, mal entreint is the 
sage advice of the French bon mot: “he 
who reaches for too much, grasps noth- 
ing.” There is really no danger of that 
when one union with Our Lord 
through a life of union with Mary. 

PauL R. Rust, O.M.I. 


seeks 


THE PANTHER’S FEAST 
by Robert B. Asprey 
Putnam. $5.00 

In our age of the Mass Man we often 
lose sight of the far-reaching effects in- 
dividual actions have on history. Yet it 
is true that the personal sins or virtues 
of a single person can sometimes make 
the Marian concept of historical deter- 
minism seem awfully silly. This book 
deals with just such a case: the sordid 
and ugly story of a man whose private 
passions led him to commit treachery 
a scale that it rocked a great 
empire to its foundations. He was Alfred 
Redl, who occupied numerous high-rank- 
ing posts in Austro-Hungarian intelli- 
gence in the decades before World War 
I. His was a classic success story: born 
the son of a provincial clerk in class- 
ridden Austria, he nevertheless made 
himself one of the best-known public 
figures in the dual monarchy, a man who 
attracted the friendship and patronage 
of the mighty. But while his spotless 


on such 
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public life brought him rank and honor, 
his private existence was one of foul 
perversion and lust for the money he 
needed to sustain it. Russian agents 
found him out and had no trouble in 
“doubling” him with a threat of expo- 
sure; whereupon whole networks of Aus- 
trian spies were betrayed by their own 
superior and vital secret plans were sold 
wholesale. Then Redl managed to 
“double” his Russian nemesis, and 
climbed to even greater heights by 
“catching” the spies delivered into his 
hands. This fantastic game proceeded 
until 1913, when—the cost of his per- 
verted lust driving him to reckless secret- 
selling—Redl made a slip. The stunned 
Austrian Officers’ Corps, in a futile at- 
tempt to hush the scandal, “allowed” 
Redl to commit suicide without first 
learning how much Redl had exposed to 
the enemy. It was a great deal; so much 
in fact, that when Austria went to war 
with Russia the following year, its army 
was completely unaware of the existence 
of seventy-five Russian divisions, while 


the Russians knew Austrian plans and 
dispositions in great detail. 

Mr. Asprey’s telling of this incredible 
tale is nothing short of brilliant; and he 
has enriched it, moreover, with an at- 
mospheric background of a proud old 


empire in its days of dissolution. One 
can almost feel the heartbreak of old 
Kaiser Franz Josef as “L’Affaire Redl” 
illuminated the handwriting on the wall. 


J. P. McCFApDDEN. 


J. M. SYNGE: 1871-1909 

by David H. Greene 

and Edward M. Stephens 

Macmillan. $6.95 
This is the first authoritative biog- 
raphy of Synge. The book should earn 
for Professor Greene of New York 
University the appreciative thanks of 
those who are or may become inter- 
ested in the Irish Renaissance, the 
Abbey Theatre and Synge’s works. 

In the introduction Greene tells how 
and why the biography was delayed 
until after the fiftieth anniversary of 
his subject’s death, in March of 1909. 
Family pride was the stumbling block, 
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for Synge had become a rebel against 
his class and its traditions. His mother 
hoped to the end that he would return 
to the Evangelical fold. While the fam- 
ily continued on speaking terms, none 
ever saw a Synge play staged. A broth- 
er, the Reverend Samuel, a missionary 
in China (his Letters to My Daughter 
provides some interesting views of 
J.M.), and Edward, a lawyer who spe- 
cialized in evicting tenant farmers who 
would not or could not pay their rent, 
and the mother were the family. 
Synge’s father had died while J.M. was 
still an infant. 

On Synge’s death, brother Edward 
locked up all his papers. In 1939 they 
became available through the nephew, 
Edward M. Stephens, who had himself 
written about 750,000 words on his 
uncle at the time of his death. Greene 
used well Stephens’ materials, although 
some letters, for example, had been ex- 
purgated. The material on social, po- 
litical and theatrical history in Ireland 
provides needed background against 
which the reader meets Synge. It was 
Yeats who sent him to the Aran Islands; 
and in time he was to be helped, again 
by Yeats, and by Lady Gregory and 
Douglas Hyde. The tension that existed 
between the Irish Catholics and the 
Anglo-Irish Protestants is well relayed 
by Greene, who also recounts the oppo- 
sition of the Irish Nationalists to Synge 
as dramatist, an hostility shared by 
many in the United States—of Irish an- 
cestry. This is a carefully-written and 
well-documented volume, and a wel- 
come addition to the material now 
available on J. M. Synge. 


Francis P, KILtcoyne 
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NO ONE MUST EVER KNOW 

by Betty Martin 

Doubleday. $3.75 
Here is a book for anyone with per- 
sonal problems. Betty Martin, the au- 
thor of the best seller, Miracle at Car- 
ville, now writes about the problem- 
riddled life she and her husband 
Harry endured after their departure 
from Carville, the national sanatorium 
for Hansen Disease patients. 

Because in our twentieth century, 
Hansen’s Disease is still wrongly 
thought of and referred to as the an- 
cient type of leprosy, the stigma at- 
tached to their illness hung over them 
as they began their new life on the 
“outside.” After nineteen years at 
Carville, the couple, then thirty-eight, 
sets out to fulfill their dreams. With 
their life-savings of a few thousand 
dollars, they purchase a trailer, stock 
it with supplies and start off for the 
West. Their only desire is to live a 
quiet normal life, make a living wage, 
and write a book that would tell the 
world about Carville. 

Little by little their dream house on 
wheels collapses. Their energies dwin- 
dle with their funds. Work, wages and 
book seem impossible. Still Betty and 
Harry continue to dream, look, work, 
pray. In their struggle for survival in 
a world they had waited to rejoin, 
they find themselves on the brink of 
it. The “outside” threatens their 
health, happiness, spirits and faith. 

How they survive their new life is 
both mysterious and marvelous. What 
they survive makes most big problems 
seem minute in comparison. Here, 
simply and directly, is evidence of the 
power of love, perseverance, faith and 
conformity to the will of God. 

JEANNE DAVIS 
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NEW BOOKS 


SAINT JEAN-MARIE VIANNEY: 
Curé of Ars 

by Margaret Trouncer 

Sheed & Ward. $3.95 
This painstaking and thorough por- 
trayal of the life of the patron saint 
of priests is the result of prolonged re- 
search in written records, including 
the Curé of Ars’ own writings, the of- 
ficial testimony of those who knew 
him, and the results of canonization 
procedures, supplemented by wander- 
ings and sojournings of the Saint. 

This abundant information, capably 
organized by Margaret Trouncer, 
would have failed in its intended pur- 
pose had it not been actuated by the 
“joy of writing about saints” in gen- 
eral, and about this saint in particular. 

The ardent glow of the author’s per- 
ceptive powers quite easily causes one 
to skim lightly over occasional gulli- 
bility which reaches the point of na- 
iveté. But “much is forgiven, because 
she hath loved much.” This is par- 
ticularly true of those parts dealing 
with the diabolic possession and ob- 
session which tormented the Curé dur- 
ing much of his life. We are not in- 
formed whether or not recourse was 
had to exorcism. Yet that would seem 
to have been of paramount importance 
in this connection. 

The idea of perseverance which 
crowned the Saint’s life with unparal- 
leled achievements in the salvation of 
multitudes, in the face of seemingly 
insuperable obstacles, is graphically 
set forth. 

“To live in the company of the Curé 
of Ars for long is a perilous adventure; 
one risks being caught in his trap.” 
Yet how gladly we would be entrapped 
by such sufferings, renunciations and 
“shortcomings,” if zeal for souls were 
granted us. ASHLEY PETTIS 


SOVIET STRATEGY 
IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 

by Raymond L. Garthoff 

Praeger. $4.50 
Mr. Garthoff’s work is a_ scholarly 
analysis of Soviet military strategy and 
tactics. It is mainly based upon a me- 
ticulous study of original sources, 
numerous articles in the Red Army and 
Navy manuals and journals. It was 
supplemented by data collected by the 
author in the U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Garthoff avoids the widely 
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prevalent fallacy of holding that Com- 
munist thinking follows the same line 
as ours. Thus he notes that in con- 
sidering the course of a general atomic 
war “the Soviets evidently do not sub- 
scribe to the view that mutual devast- 
ation spells mutual defeat.” 

The decisive stage of a total war will 
begin, according to Soviet strategists, 
only after initial themonuclear strikes 
of opposing forces would cancel each 
other’s efficacy by producing results 
affecting both sides more or less 
equally. They further hold that the 
outcome of a future conflict will de- 
pend not only on air power, missiles 
and nuclear bombs but also upon 
“large armies and a tremendous quan- 
tity of conventional arms.” 

Nrxita D. Roopkowsky 


PROPHECY FULFILLED 

by Canon René Aigrain 

and Abbé Omer Englebert 

David McKay. $3.95 
Time was when many a bride and 
groom took for granted that prominent 
among their gifts would be a four 
pound Bible complete with metal 
clasps and illuminated pages on which 
to record births, marriages, deaths and 
similar memoranda. This they would 
place on the lower shelf of a little table 
in the bay window of the front parlor, 
there to remain undisturbed and un- 
touched save for the occasional caress 
of a feather duster. Although its popu- 
larity as a wedding gift has waned, the 
Bible still retains its place as by far 
the best seller, the most widely dis- 
tributed book since the days of Johann 
Gutenberg. 

Prophecy Fulfilled is a plea that the 
Sacred Scriptures be no longer looked 
upon simply as a volume to have and 
to hold, but rather as the written reve- 
lation of God, to be opened and to be 
read. True, most Catholics are fa- 
miliar with parts of the New Testa- 
ment which they read or hear at Mass, 
but for many the Old Testament re- 
mains a closed book. 

The authors demonstrate that while 
there is a division between the Old 
and the New, the Word of God is in no 
sense divided against itself. The New 
Testament complements and gives full 
meaning to the Old; just as the Old is 
the avenue along which the Holy Spirit 
guides one to the Day of Redemption 
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and to the House of God, His Kingdom 
on Earth. 

In the opening chapter passages 
from the Gospels, Acts and Epistles are 
quoted showing clearly that Christ and 
His disciples regarded the more an- 
cient writings as truly inspired. Then 
the historical highlights of the people 
with whom God made His Covenant 
are reviewed. Brought into focus is the 
important part played by Patriarchs, 
Judges, Prophets, Priests and Kings 
in the drama of that unique relation- 
ship. A fine summary of the gradual 
unfolding of doctrine, the nature of 
God, the need of a Messiah and the 
prophesies concerning Him is given. 
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THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


Finally we learn of the natural as well 
as supernatural transition from the 
Jewish Assembly to the Christian 
Church. Canon Aigrain and Abbé En- 
glebert are thoroughly acquainted 
with their subject. This book is highly 
recommended for the general reader. 
Rev. Justin O’Brien, C.S.P. 


RAIN AND THE FEAST OF THE STARS 
by Reiko Hatsumi 

Houghton Mifflin. $4.00 
With language as delicate and fragile 
as a crystal flower, Miss Reiko Hatsumi 
quietly arranges the conflicting events 
of her childhood in pre-War Japan. 

The individual chapters, several of 
which have been published in The 
New Yorker and Mademoiselle, are 
singularly charming but collectively 
disappointing. Each breathes with the 
wonder, excitement, joy or bewilder- 
ment of a sensitive little girl exposed 
to tiny bits of life from many lands but 
unable to really taste any of it. At the 
same time, each fails to give any real 
understanding to the effect many peo- 
ple and experiences have onthe child. 

To receive, as her scholarly father 
puts it, “an education that would en- 
able you to meet different situations in 
different kinds of worlds,” she goes 
obediently and trustingly from quiet 
gardens, sunlit seashore and doll-clut- 
tered nurseries to pagan shrines, con- 
vent schools and confusion. A super- 
stitious nurse, Catholic parents, a Ger- 
man piano teacher, a French govern- 
ess, a stern nun and a Buddhist priest 
all play a part in the little girl’s life. 
One by one she tries to enter their 
worlds, sometimes eagerly, other times 
reluctantly, often to find that they can- 
not or will not enter her world. 

Contrast and conflict eventually 
bring about an emotional crisis from 
which the child slowly recovers. She 
grows up a bit more, receives her par- 
ents’ blessings, and then takes her 
leave for America. 

The language is lovely; the descrip- 
tions tasty and fragrant; the people 
alive and in motion even when they 
are sitting on silk cushions sipping 
green tea. But the meaning of it all is 
not quite as clear as each individual 
picture. The reader leaves the book 
somewhat like the subject who wan- 
dered through it, “wondering.” 

JEANNE DAVIS 
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